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POETRY. 
The following pathetic piece is copied here from 
the Alexandria Gazette, with the omission of a sin- 
gle verse, the indifferent construction of which mars 


the simple beauty of the others: 
« ARE WE ALMOST THERE?” 


«“ Are we almost there—are we almost there ?”’ 
Said a dying girl as shedrew near home— 

« Are those our poplar trees which rear 
Their forms so high ’gainst the heavens’ blae dom 


Then she talked of her flowers, and thought of the well, 
Where the cool water splash’d o’er the large white 
stone 
And she thought it would sopthe like a fairy spell, 
Could she drink from that fountain when the fever was 
on. 


While yet so young, and her bloom grew ess, 
They had borne her away to a kindher chime— 

For she would not tell that ’twas only distress 
Which had gathered life’s rose in its sweet spring time. 


And she had looked, when they bade her to look, 
At many a ruin and many a shrine— 

At the sculptured niche, and the pictured nook, 
And marked from high places the sun's decline. 


e?” 


But in secret she sighed for a quiet spot, 

Where she oft had played in childbood’s hour; . 
Tho’ shrub or flowret marked it not, 

"Twas dearer to ber than the gayest bower. 


And oft did she ask, “ Are we almost there?” 

But her voice grew faint, and her flush’d cheek pale: 
And they strove to soothe her, with useless care, 

As her sighs would escape on the evening gale. 


Then swiftly more swiftly, they hurried her on: 
But anxious hearts felt a chill despair; 
For when the light of that eye was gone, _ 
And the quick pulse stopp’d, she was almost there - 
Si IMOGENE. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the third number of the American Magazine. 
THE RENEGADO. 

A SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 

how faint and feebly dim 

The fame that could accrueto him, 


Who cheered the band and waved the sword 
A traitor in a turbaned horde. ; 
Siege of Corinth. 


For well nigh two Jong years had the walls of, 
Acre rung w the war evies and elashing arms of the 
contending myriads of Christian and Mahometan 
forces, while no real advantage had resulted to either 
army, from the fierce and sanguinary struggles that 
daily alarmed the apprehensions, or excited the hopes 
of the besieged. ‘The rocky heights of Carmel now 
echoed to the flourish of the Europeau trampet, and 
now sent back the wilder strains of the Arabian drum 
and cymbal. On the one side were mustered the 
gigantic warriors of the western forests, from the 
wild frontiers of Germany, and the shores of the Bal- 
tie; while on the other were assembled the Moslems 
of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, the wandering tribes 
from the ‘Tigris to the banks of the Indus, and the 
swarthy hordes of the Mauritanian desert. Nota 
day passed unnoted by some bloody skirmish or 
pitched battle—at one time the soldan forced his way 
into the beleaguered city, and the next moment the 
erusaders plundered the camp of the Mahometan.— 
As olten as by stress of weather the European fleet 
was driven from its blockading station, so often were 
fresh troops poured in to replace the exhausted gar- 
rison; and as fast as the sword of the infidel, or the 
unsparing pestilence thinned the camp of the erusa- 
ders, so fast was it replenished by fresh swarms of 
pilgrims, burning with enthusiastic ardor, and as- 
piring to re-establish the dominion of the Latin kings 
within the precinets of the Holy City. 

Suddenly, however, the aspect of affuirs was alter- 
ed—a change took place in the tactics of the Paynim 
leaders,—a change which, in the space of a few 
weeks, wrought more havoc in the lines of the inva- 
ders than months of open warfare. The regular at- 
tacks of marshalled front and steady fighting, where- 
in the light cavalry of the Tarki8hand Saracen tribes 
invariably gave wey before th@ tremendous charges 
of the steel-elad knights, were exclanged for an in- 
cessant and harrassing war of out-posts. Not a drop 
of water could be conveyed into the Christian eamp, 
uuless purchased by a teufold effusion of noble blood; 
hot a piquet could be placed in advance of their po- 
sition, but it was inevitably surrounded and cut off; 
nota messenger could be despatched to any Latin 

cily, but he was intercepted, and his intelligence 
rendered subservient to the detriment and déstrac- 
Uon of the inventors. 

Nor was it long before the author of this new sys- 
tem was discovered. In every affair a chiéftian was 
observed, no less remarkable for his powerful make 
—lar exceeding the stature and slight, though sinewy 
rame of his oriental followers—than for his skill in 
disposing his irregular horsemen so as to act with 
the greatest possible advantage against his formida- | 


ble, but cumbrous opporents. His arms and equip- 
ments moreover, distinguished him yet more clearly, 
than his huge person, trom his Paynim coadjutors. 
His brows, indeed, were turbaned, but beneath the 
embroidered shawl and glittering tiara he wore the 
massive cerveillere, and barred vizor, of the Euro- 
pean headpiece; instead of the fluttering caftan and 
light hauberk, his whole form was sheathed in solid 
mail; the steed which he bestrode, showed more 
bone and muscle, than the swift but slender coursers 
of the desert, and was armed on chest and croup 
with plates of tempered steel. Nor, while he avoid- 
ed to risk his light armed troops against their invul- 
nerable opponents, did he himself shyink from the 
encounter; on the contrary, ever leading the attack 
amd covering the retreat, it seemed his especial de- 
light to mingle hand to hand with the best lances of 
the temple. Many a 5 had fallen beneath the 
sweep of his tremendous blade, and these net of the 
unknown and unregarded multitade; for it was ever 
from among the noblest and best, that he singled out 
his antagonists—his vietims—for of all who had gone 
against him, not one had been known to return. So 
great was the annoyance wrought to the armies of 
the cross, by the policy as well as by the valor of the 
moslem chief, that every method had been contrived 
for overpowering him by numbers, or deceiving him 
by stratagem; still the sagacity and foresight of the 
infidel had penetrated their deep devices, witha cer- 
tainty as unerring as that with which his huge battle 
axe had cloven their proudest crests. 

To such a pitch had the terror of his prowess ex- 
tended, that not content with the reality, in itself 
sufficiently gloomy, the soldiers had begun to invest 
him with the attributes of a superhuman avenger. It 
was observec—that save the goid and crimson scarf 
which bound bis iron temples, he was black from 
head to heel—stirrup, and spur, and crest, the trap- 
pings of his charger, and the animal itself, all dark 
as the raven’s wing—that, more than once, since he 
had tonght in the van of the Mussulmans, strange 
shouts had been heard ringing above the /e/tes of the 
Paynim, and repeating the hallowed war-cry of the 
Christian in tones of hellish derision—once, too, 
he had utterly destroyed a little band of templars, a 
maimed and wounded wretch who had escaped from 
the earnage of his brethren, skuiking beneath his 
lifeless horse, averred that, whilst careering at his 
utmost speed, the charger of his mysterious warrior 
habswerved in mad consternation from the conse- 
crated banner, which had been hurled to the earth, 
and that the sullen head of the rider had inyolunta- 
rily bowed to the saddle bow as he dashed onward 
in his course of blood and ruin; and in truth, there 
was enough of the marvellous—in the activity by 
which he avoided all collision with a superior force 
—and in the victories which he bore off, day by day, 
from the men, who, till he had come upon the stage, 
had only fought to conquer—to palliate, if not to 
justify, some vague and shadowy terrors in an age 
when the truth of sapernatural interference, whether 
of saiuts or demons, was believed as implicitly as 
the holy writ. Men, who a few weeks before would 
have gone forth to battle against a threefold array of 
enemies, rejoicing as if to a banquet—now fought 
faintly, and began to look for safety in a timely re- 
treat, rather than in the deeds of their own right 
hands, as soon as they beheld the sable form of that 
adversary, whom all regarded as something more than 
a mere human foe, while many believed that if not 
an actual incarnation of the evil principle—he was at 
least a mortal endowed with power to work the mis- 
chief, designed for his performance, by the invete- 
rate malignity of the arch-fiend himself. And it was 
a fact very characteristic of the period, at which 
these events occurred, and the most accomplished 
warriors of the time bestowed as much attention on 
the framing periapt, and spell, and all the arms of 
spiritual war, as on their mere earthly weapons, the 
spear, the buckler, and the steel. 

The middle watch of night was long passed and the 
sky was cvercast with heavy clouds,—what little air 
was stirring, came in blasts as close and scorching, 
as though they issued from the mouth of an oven.— 
The camp of the crusaders was sileut, and sleeping, 
all bot the vigilant guards, ever on the alert to catch 
the faintest sound, which might portend a sally from 
the walls of the city, or a surprise from the indefati- 
gable Saladin from without. In the pavilion of Lusig- 
han, the. nominal leader of the expedition—all the 
chiefs of the crusade had met in deep consultation, 
but the debate was ended—one by one they had re- 
ured to their respective quarters, and the Latin mon- 
arch was Jeft alone, to muse on the brighter prospects 
which were opening to his ambition, in the approach 
of Philip Augustus, and the lion-hearted Richard, 
at the head of such an array of gallant spirits, as 
might justify his most extravagant wishes, uddenly 
his musings were interrupted by sounds remote at 
first, but gradually thickening upon his ear; the faint 
blast of adistant trumpet, and the challenge of sen- 
tries, was succeeded by the hurried tramp of ap- 


proaching footsteps—voices. were heard in eager and 


exulting conversation, and lights were seen marshall- 
ing comers to the royal tent!—a few moments, and 
a knot of his most distinguished knights stood before 
him, and, with fettered hands, and his black armour 
soiled with dust and blood—the mysterious warrior 
of the desert, a captive in the presence of his con- 
querors. ‘lhe narrative of the victory was brief. A 
foraging party had ridden forth on the preceding 
morning, never to return!—for, instracted by his 
scouts, the infidel had beset their march, had assault- 
ed them at night-fall, and destroyed them to a man; 
—but his good fortune had at last deserted him—a 
heavy body of knights, with their archers and ser- 
jeants, returning from a distant excursion, had come 
suddenly upon his rear, while he was prosecuting his 
easy triumph. The moslems, finding themselves 
suddenly compelled to act on the defensive, were 
seized by one of those panies to which all night-at- 
tacks are so liable,—were thrown into confusion,— 
routed and cut to pieces. ‘Their commander on the 
first appearance of the Caristians, had charged with 
his wonted fury, before he perceived that he was de- 
serted by all, and surrounded past the hope of eseape 
—heretofore he had fought for victory,—now he 
fought for revenge and for death,—and never had he 
enacted such prodigies of valour, as now when that 
valour was about to be extinguished forever—quar- 
ter was offered to him, and the tender answered by 
redoubled blows of his weighty axe. Before he could 
be taken, he had surrounded himself with a rampart 
of dead, and when at length numbers prevailed, and 
he was a prisoner, so deep was the respect of the 
victors towards so gallant a foe, that all former pre- 
judices vanished, and when he had opposed the first 
attempt to remove his vizor, he was conveyed un- 


questioned, and in all honour to the tent of the Latin |: 


king. 

‘The time had arrived when further concealment 
was impracticable, ‘The captive stood before the 
commander of the crusading force, and the rules of 
war, no less than the usages of that chivalrous cour- 
tesy, practised alike by the warriors of the west, and 
their oriental foemen, required that he should remove 
the visor which still concealed his features. Still, 
however, he stood motionless, with his arms folded 
across his breast, resembling rather the empty pa- 
noply “hich adorns some hero’s monument, than a 
being instinct with life, and agitated with all the pas- 
sions to which the mortal heart is liahle—words 
were addressed to him in the Lingua Franca, or 
mixed language, which had obtained during those 
frequent intervals of truce which characterized the 
nature of the holy wars—breaking into the bloody 
gloom of strife, as an occasional ray of sunshine illu- 
minates the day of storm and darkness—but no effect 
was produced by their sound, on the proud, or per- 
haps uneomprehending prisoner. For a moment 
their former terrors, which had vanished on the fall 
of their dreaded opponent, appeared to have regained 
their ascendancy over the superstitious hearts of the 
unenlightened warriors; many there were, who con- 
fidently expected that the removal of the iron mask 
would disclose the swart and thunder-stricken brow, 
the fiery glance, and the infernal aspect, of the prince 
of darkness. No resistance was offered when the 
chamberlain of Guy de Lusignan stepped forward, 
and with all courtesy unlaced the fastenings of the: 
casque and gorget—the clasps gave way, and scarcely 
could a deeper consternation or amore manifest as- 
tonishment have fallen upon the beholders, had the 
king of terrors himeelf glared forth in awful revela- 
tion from that iron panoply. It was no dark-com- 
plexioned Saracen, | 

‘In shadowed livery of the burnished sun,” 
with whiskered lip and aquiline featares, who struck 
such a chill by his appearance on every heart. The 
pale skin, the full blue eye, the fair curls that clus- 
tered round the lofty brow, bespoke an unmixed 
descent from the tribes of some northern land of 
mountain and forest—and that eye, that brow, those 
lineaments, were all familiar to the shuddering cir- 
cle, as the reflection of their own in the polished 
mirror. 

One name burst at once from every lip in accents 
of the deepest scorn—it was the name of one whose 
titles had stood highest upon their lists of fame!— 
whose deeds had been celebrated by many a wander- 
ing minstrel even among the remote hills of Caledo- 
nia, or the morasses of green Erin!—the valour of 
whose Heart, and the strength of whose arm, had 
been related far and near by many a pilgrim!—whose 
untimely fall had been mourned by many a maid be- 
side the banks of his native Rhine!—‘* Arnold of 
Falkenhorst!”? The frame of the culprit was con- 
vulsed, till the meshes of his linked mail clattéred 
with the nervous motion of the limbs which they en- 
closed—a crimson flush passed across his counte- 
nance, but not a word escaped his lips, and he gazed 
straight before him with a fixed, unmeaning stare— 
how sadly changed from the glance of fire which 
would so short a time ago have quelled with its in- 
dignant lightning the slightest opposition to his in- 
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For an instant all remained petrified, as it were, 
by wonder and vexation of spirit—the next moment 
a fierce rush towards the captive, with naked wea- 
ponsand bended bows, threatened immediate destruc- 
tion to the wretched renegado. 

Scarcely, however, was this spirit manisested, be- 
fore it was checked by the Grand Master of the 
Temple, who stood beside the seat of Lusignan. He 
threw his venerable person between the victim and 
the uplifted weapons that thirsted for his blood— 

** Forbear,”—he cried, in the deep tones of de- 
termination, —* Forbear,—soldiers of the cross, and 
servants of the Most High!—will ye contaminate 
your knightly swords with the base corse of a traitor 
to his standard—a denier of his God?—fitter the axe 
of the headsman, or the sordid gibbet for the recreant 
and coward !—say forth—Beau Sire de Lusignan,— 
have I spoken well?” 

** Well and nobly hast thou spoken, Amaury de 
Montleon,” replied the monarch; ‘* by to-morrow’s 
dawn, shall the captive meet the verdict of his tt 
and if they eoudemn him,—by the cross which Ll wear 
on my breast, and the faith to which I trast for sal- 
vation,—shall he die like a dog on the gallows, and 
his name shall be infamous for ever!—Lead him 
away, Sir John de Crespigny,—and answer for your 
prisoner with your head,—and you, fair sirs, meet 
me at sunrise in the tilt-yard—there will we sit in 
judgment before our assembled hosts, and all men 
shall behold our doom,—till then farewell!” 

In the dogged silence of despair was the prisoner 
led away, and in the silence of sorrow and dismay, 
the barons of that proud array passed away from the 
presenee of the king,—and the night was again soli- 
tary and undisturbed, 

It wanted a full hour of the appointed time for the 
trial, when the swarming camp poured forth its many- 
tongued multitudes to the tilt-yard. The volatile 
Frenchman, the proud and tacitarn Castilian, the 
resolute Briton, and the less courtly knights of the 
German empire, crowded to the spot. It was a vast 
enclosure surrounded with palisadoes, and levelled 
with the greatest care, for the exhibition of that mar- 
tial skill on which the crusaders set so high a value, 
and provided with elevated seats for the judges of 
the games,—now to be applied to a more important. 
and awful decision, The vast multitude was silent— 
every feeling absorbed in breathless expectation, 
every brow was knit, and every heart was quivering 
with that sickening impatience, which makes us loug 
(o Know all that :s concealed from our vision by the 
dark clouds of futurity, even if that all be the worst— 


dark and hideous close, 
Even to intolerable woes, ”— 


This expectation had already reached its highest 
pitch,—when, as the sun reared his broad disk ina 
flood of radiance above the level horizon of the desert, 
a mournful and wailing blast of trumpets announced 
the approach of the judges,—arrayed in their robes 
of pexce, with their knightly belts and spurs, rode 
the whilome monarch of Jerusalem and the noblest 
chiefs of every different nation, which had united to 
form one army under the guidance of one commander, 
Prelates, and peers,and knights,—all who had raised 
themselves above the mass, in which all were brave 
and noble, by distinguished talents, either of war or 
peace, had been convoked to sit in judgment on a 
cause, which concerned no less the welfare of the 
holy church and the interests of religion, than the 
discipline and laws of war. The peers of France 
and England, and the diguitaries of the empire,— 
mauy ot whom were present, although their respeo- 
tive kings had not reached the shores of Palestine— 
were clad in their robes and caps of maintenance, 
the knights in the sureaats and collars of their orders, 
and the prelates in all the splendour of their ponti- 
fical decoration. A strong body of knights, whose 
rank did notas yet entitle them to seats in the coun- 
cil, were marshalled, like pillars of steel in full ca- 
parison of battle, around the listed field, to prevent 
the escape of the prisoner, no less than to guard his 
person from prémature violence, bad such been at- 
tempted by the enthusiastic and indignant concourse. 

Arnold of Falkenhorst, stripped of his Moorish 

rb, and wearing in its stead, his discarded robes 
of knighthood, his collar and blazoned shield about 
his neck, his golden spurs on his heel, and his 
swordless scabbard belted to his side,—was placed 
before his peers to abide their verdict; beside him 
stood a page, displaying his crested burgonet and the 
banner of his ancient house, and behind hima group 
of chosen warders, keeping a vigilant watch on every 
motion. But the precaution seemed needless; the 
spirits of the prisoner had sunk, and he seemed de- 
serted alike by the almost incredible courage which 
he had 60 often displayed, and by the presence of 
mind for which he had been so widely, and 80 justly, 
famous. His countenance, even to his lips, was as 
white as sculptured marble, and his eyes hada head 
and vacant glare, and scarcely did he seem conscious 
of the purpose for which that multitnde was collect- 


ed around him. Once, and once only, as his eye 
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fell upon the fatal tree, which cast itslong shadow 
in terible distinctness across the field of judgment, 
with its accursed noose, and the ministers ot blood 
around it, a rapid and convulsive shudder ran through 
every limb; itwas but a momentary affection, and 
when passed, no sign of emotion could be traced in 
his person, unless it were a slight and almost im- 
perceptible rocking of his whole frame from side 
to side, as he stood awaiting his doom. Utter des- 
pondency seemed to have taken possession of his 
whole soul, and the soldier who had looked unmoved 
into the very eye of death in the field, sunk like the 
veriest coward under the apprehensions of that fate 
which he had no longer the resolution to bear like 
a man. 

The herald stepped forth in quartered tabard, and 
crown of dignity, and the trumpeter by his side, blew 
@ summons on his brazen instrument that might have 
waked the dead: while the sounds were yet ringing 
in the ears ofall, the clear voice of the king at arms 
eried aloud—‘'Arnold of Falkenhorst, count, ban- 
neret, and baron, hear!—Thou standest this day be- 
fore thy peers, accused of heresy and treason—a for- 
sworn and perjured knight—a deserter from thy 
banner, and a denier of thy God—leagued with the 
pagan dogsagainst the holy church—a recreant, a 
traitor, a renegado—with arms in thine hands wert 
thou taken battling against the cross which thou 
didst swear to maintain with the best blood of thy 
veins!—speak !—dost thou disavow the deed?” 

The lips of Arnold moved, but no words came 
forth—it seemed as if some swelling convulsion of 
his throat smothered his utterance:—there was a 
long pause, all expecting that the prisoner would 
seek to justify his defection, or challenge—as his 
last resource—the trial by the judgment of God; 
the rocking motion of his frame increased, and it al- 
most appeared as ifhe were about to fallupon the 
earth. The trumpet’s din again broke the silence, 
and the herald’s voice again made proclamation. 

** Arnold of Falkenhorst, speak now! or hear thy 
doom! and then forever hold thy peace!” No answer 
was returned to the second summons,—and, at the 
command of Lusignan, the peers and princes of the 
crusade were called upon for their award, Scarce had 
he ceased, before the assembled judges rose to their 
feet like a single man in calm determination, they 
laid each one his extended hand upon his breast, and 
like the distant mutterings of thunder, was heard the 
fatal verdict,—** Guilty upon mine honour.” ‘The 
words were caught up by the myriads that were col- 
lected around, and shouted till the welkin rang.— 
** Guilty, guilty,—to the gibbet with the traitor.” 
As soon as the tumult was appeased, Guy de Lusig- 
nan arose from his lofty seat, and the herald making 
proclamation after him—pronounced the judgment 
of the court. ‘Arnold of Falkenhorst, whilome 
count of the empire—belted knight—and sworn sol- 
dier of the eross—by thy peers hast thou been tried, 
and by thy peers hast thou been condemned !—Trai- 
tor, recreant, and heretic—discourteous gentleman— 
false knight, and fallen Christian—hear thy doom! 
~The crest shall be erased from thy burgonet—the 

urs shall be hewn from thy heels—the bearing of 
thy shield shall be defaced—the name of thine house 
shall be forgotten!—To the holy church are thy 
lands and lordships forfeit! ~On the gibbet shalt thou 
die like a dog, and thy body shall be tood for the wolf 
and vulture!” 

**It is the will of God,” shouted the assembled na 
tions, “ it is the will of God!”—As soon as the sen- 
tence was pronounced—painful, degrading, abhor- 
rent as that sentence was, some portion of the prison- 
er’s anxiety was relieved, at least his demeanour was 
more firm—he raised his eyes, and looked steadily 
upon the vast crowd, which was exulting in his ap- 
proaching degradation.—If there was no composure 
on his brow, neither was there that appearance of ab- 
ject depression, by which his soul and body had ap- 

ared to be alike prostrated. Nay, for an instant 

is eye flashed and his lip curled, as he tore the col- 
Jar of knighthood and the shield from his neck, and 
cast them at the feet of the herald, who was approach- 
ing to fulfil the decrees 

**I had discarded them before,” he said, ‘* nor 
. does it grieve me now to behold them thus.” Yet, 
notwithstanding the vaunt, his proud spirit was stung 
—stung more ceply by thelisense of degradation, 
than by the fear of death—the spurs, which had so 
often goaded his charger to glory, amidst the accla- 
mations and admiration of thousands, were hacked 
from his. heels by the sordid cleaver—the falcon 
erest, which had once been a rallying point and a 
beacon amidst the dust and confusion of the fight, was 
shorn from his casque—the quarterings of many a 
noble family were erased from his proad escutcheon, 
and the shield itself reversed, and hung aloft upon 
the ignominious tree. The pride, which had burst 
into a momentary blaze of indignation, had already 
ceased to act upon his flagging spirits—and, 
confessor was tendered to him, and he was even of- 
fered the privilege of re-admission within the pale 
of the church, he trembled. “ The crime—if crime 
there be, is his,” he said, pointing towards Guy de 
Lusignan, “I had served him, and served the cross 
as never man did, had he not spurned me with inju- 
ry, and disgraced me before his court, when I sought 
the hand of her whom I had rescued by my lance 
from Paynim slavery. Had I been the meanest sol- 


dier in the Christian army, my deeds had won me a| 1 


title to respect, at least, if not to favour.—De Lusig- 
nan and his haughty daughter drove me forth to seek 
those rights and that honour from the gratitude of 
the infidel, which were denied by my brothers in 


now he slays me for it.—I say not lethim give me 
the hand which he then denied me—but let him 
spare my life, and Jf am again a Christian, my sword 
shall again shine in the van of his array—the plots, 
the stratagems, the secrets of the Moslem shall be his. 
—I, even I, the scorned and condemned renegado, 
can do more to place de Lusignan on the throue of 
Jerusalem, than the lances of ten thousand erusaders, 
aye, than the boasted prowess of Ceur de Lion, or 
the myriads of France and Austria.—All this will I 
do for him, all this and more—if be but grants me 
life!—I cannot—I dare not die!—What said 1?—I a 
Falkenhorst and dare not!” 

life is forfeit!” —repled the unmoved priest, 
—‘‘thy life is forfeit, and thy words are folly. For 
who would trust a traitor to his liege lord,—a de- 
serter of his banner, and a denier of his faith? —Death 
is before thee,—death and immortality! beware lest 
it be an immortality of evil, and despair,—of the 
flame that is unquenchable—of the worm that never 
dies!—I say anto thee, put not thy trust in princes, 
but turn thee to him, who alone can say, thy sins be 
forgiven. Bend thy knee before the throne of grace 
—plnek out the bitterness from thine heart, and the 
pride from thy soul,—and though thy sins be redder 
than scarlet, behold they shall be whiter than snow!” 
Confess thy sins and repent thee of thy transgres- 
sions, and he who died upon the mount for sinners, 
— he shall open unto thee the gates of everlasting 
ife. 

** It is too late!”—replied the wretched culprit,— 
**it is too late!—If I die guilty, let the punishment 
rest on those who shall have sent me to my last ac- 
count. Away, priest, give me my life or leave me!” 

*‘Slave,”—cried the indignant priest, —‘*‘slave and 
coward, perish,—and be thy blood of Him whom 
thou hast denied, upon thine own head!” 

Not another word was spoken. He knew that all 
was hopeless,—that he must die, unpitied and de- 
spised,—and in sullen silence he yielded himself to 
his fate. ‘The executioner led him to the fatal tree 
—his arms were pinioned—the noose adjusted about 
his muscular neck—in dark and gloomy despair, he 
looked for the last time around him; he gazed upon 
the lists, which had so often witnessed the display of 
his unrivalled horsemanship, and echoed to the ap- 
plauses which greeted his appearance of mimic war, 
—he gazed on many a familiar, and once friendly 
face—all scowling on him in hatred and disdain; 
heart-sick, hopeless, and dismayed, he closed his 
aching eyes; and as he closed them, the trumpets to 
whose cheering sound he had so often charged in 
glory, rang forth the signal of his doom!—The pul- 
lies creaked hoarsely—the rope was tightened even 
to suffocation—and the quivering frame struggled 
out its last agonies, amidst the unheeded execrations 
of the infuriate multitude. 


Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath, 
Heralded his way to death: 

Ere his very thought could pray, 
Unannealed he passed away, 

Without a hope from merey’s aid, 

To the last—a Renegade. 


From Frazer’s Magazine. 


EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 

Earthquakes and volcanoes present us with all the 
varities of igneous causes which effect such mighty 
changes in the structure of our planet; and those two 
classes of physical causes have apparently ever been 
actively employed in the same regions together.— 
Signs of disturbance, well known to geologists, are 
now to be seen, where the earth has long been in a 
state of repose; and it is interesting, as well as use- 
ful, to trace those vestiges of devastation and recon- 
struction which aneiently arose from the union of 
two such powerful agents as flreand water, It is not 
difficult to accoant for the termination ef the one 
series of causes, but it is less easy to give any satis- 
factory explanation of the limits by which the other 
is bounded and its force spent. In other words, is 
requires much close investigation to determine pre- 
cisely under what circumstances it ever happens that 
a volcanic becomes extinct. 

The phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes, al- 
though very distinct, proceed alike from subterra- 
nean movements; and those of the former are the 
least violent when connected with the latter. Vol- 
canoes, indeed, may be regarded as the safety valves 
of the globe, permitting the expansions of heated 
fluids to escape by means of natural vents, which 
might otherwise become more extensive and de- 
structive than the most active voleano, however mea- 
sured and limited are the forces of either class of 
phenomena. 

According to general observation, the volcanic 
vents are seen to take a linear direction, as if the 
forces acting upon them obeyed some determinate 
law of action; and when the intermediate spots are 
examined, it is clearly shewn that the interior force 
below has operated continuously and uninterrupted- 
ly; as is exhibited in tracing the entire line of seve- 
ral mountain ranges of volcanic countries, such as 
the Andes, &c. From the forty-sixth degree of 
south latitude to the twenty-seventh north, upwards 
of twenty-three active vents have been counted, 
forming an uninterrupted volcanic chain. 

A question has arisen as to the period of extine- 
tion among yoleanoes; but it does not appear that a 
ong state of inactivity warrants the conclusion that 
the rent will never be re-opened. Seventeen cen- 
turies elapsed between two eruptions in Ischia, and 
the passive state of Vesuvius was much longer. — 
Among the Chilian craters, shocks and earthquakes 


arms.—If I am a sinner, he made me whatI am, and_ 


are felt every year; and the levels of land are raised 


upwards of twenty-one feet, in many instances, above 
their former level. Peru is perpetually disturbed 
with earthquakes; and flames of fire, with burning 
cinders, issue from different points in a northerly 
direction; and the whole chain is One volcanic re- 
gion of several thousand miles extent, from Chili to 
the north of Mexico, including the West India isl- 
ands. If we look towards the east, we find a grander 
chain of voleanoes even than this, from Russian 
America to the Moluccas. The greatest northern 
extent of igneous action appears to be at fifty-five 
degrees. i the Pacific Ocean itself is sufficient to 
furnish us with the most abundant examples of the 
activity of the agent in question, every island of 
which, perhaps, exhibits traces of voicanic action, 
When we look to the old world, from east to west, 
one thousand miles, from the Caspian Sea to the 
Azores, including the greater part of the Mediterra- 
nean, the Austrian, Tyrolean, and Swiss Alps, Xe. 
the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees to the north of the 
Tagus, we have an uninterrupted line of volcanic 
disturbances, the southern boundaries of which in- 
clude the most northern parts of Africa, and a portion 
of the desert of Arabia. ‘The Lisbon earthquakes 
have always been celebrated for their violence and 
proximity to our shores, the shocks of which have 
been felt westward at sea to the distance of from one 
hundred and twenty to two hundred and sixty-two 
French leagues. And, in tracing the line of direc- 
tion in which these igneous forces act, it is curious 
to observe that a continuity of effect exists from the 
Grecian Archipelago, through the volcanic regions 
of southern Italy, Sicily, the south of Spain and Por- 
tugal, along the ocean to the voleanic group of the 
Azores. In the south of Europe, we find a central 
tract of country devoted to the most frequent and 
active earthquakes, the prolongations of which are 
merely vibrations from the great ‘central forces in 
operation. 

Geological examinations of the crust of the earth 
show that ancient and modern igneous forces run in 
different directions; so that the former are often ob- 
served to intersect the latter, each being marked by 
a determinate line of direction. The ancients have 
handed down very imperfect accounts of these dis- 
turbances, and little of value, indeed, is to be fouud 
beyond what is connected with the shores of the Me- 
diterranean; all else is buried in obscurity. ‘Their 
narratives generally relate to the destruction of hu- 
man life and property, buat do not go into those sci 
entific details with which we are chiefly concerned. — 
With the exception of one ejection of lava, Ischia has 
remained tranquil ever since the destruction of the 
Syracusa» colony; but it bears about its central ele- 
vations strong evidences of former «disturbance, such 
as a greenish indurated tuffa of great thickness, with 
argillaceous marl and veins of indurated lava, raised 
2605 feet above the level of the ocean. The entire 
composition of this hill is evidently of sub-aqueous 
origin, and has been lifted up at different periods. It 
contains twelve large volcanic cones, which appear 
to have acted as so many safety valves to the sur- 
rounding country during a long period of repose 
which Vesuvius enjoyed, These craters and others, 
from the earliest records of the christian era, were 
evidently central vents of subterranean and subaque- 
ous disturbances. At the period of the christian era, 
geologists consider the most interesting events com- 
menced. Vesuvius then indicated no vestige of a 
crater, while its structure exhibited some analogies 
to other volcanic mountains. Its ancient cone is de- 
scribed as being regularly formed, and not, as now, 
consisting of two distinct peaks; the summit of the 
cone was flat, and it was surrounded with fertiliza- 
tion. The towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
built at its base, destined to subsequent destruction. 
Sixty-three years after the appearance of Christ, Ve- 
suvius first showed signs of returning activity; and, 
after repeated shocks, in August, 79, an eruption oc- 
eurred, during which the elder Pliny lost his life, 
overwhelmed by sulphureous vapours. It appears, 
however, from his nephew’s narrative, that there was 
no flow of lava. Lapilli, sand, and fragments of old 
lava, were thrown up, according with other erup- 
tions, all of which seem to have been nearly similar. 
in the year 1036, the first appearance of fluid lava 
occurred; and after 1139, the mountain remained 
quiet one hundred and sixty-eight years, two small 
aoe opening in the meantime, with occasional slight 
shocks, 


During the repose of Vesuvius, Etna was ina state 
of activity; and a new mouniain suddenly shot up in 
1538, on the 29th September, two hours after sunset, 
accompanied of by an alarming discharge of pumice, 
unmelted lava, and ashes mixed with water and fire, 
portions of which fell in Naples, and scared the popu- 
lace from Puzzuoli, whilst two hundred yards of sea- 
coast became dry. ‘This eruption ceased October 
the 3d following, leaving a fannel-shaped crater on 
the summitt of the mountain. Such was the forma- 
tion of Monte Nuovo, by the side of which are Monte 
Barbaro, Astroni and Solfatara, which were all suc- 
cessively formed, constituting so many volcanoes of 
the Phlegzean fields, some centuries intervening be- 
tween each eruption. A century after the produc- 
tion of Monte Nuovo, Vesuvius remained passive; 
and from 1666 to the present time it has been subject 
to periodical eruptions. From 1800 to 1822, the 
cone of Vesuvius was gradually filled up with scoriz 
and masses of burning lava from below. In Octo- 
ber 1822, an eruption ehanged it into an immense 
gulph of an irregular elliptical form, three miles in 
circumference and less than half a mile diameter.— 
Constant dilapidations are going on at its sides, mak- 


ing its recent depth one instead of two thousand feet, 


as formerly; and trom frequent explosions, the 
height of the inountain has been reduced from four 
thousand two hundred feet to three thousand four 
hundred. 

The mineral contents of modern Vesuvius are 
augite or pyroxene, felspar, leucite, mica, olivine, 
sulphur, X&c. And an immense variety of mineral 
substances are found around the mountain, together 
with volcanic alluvions, formed at considerable dis- 
tances, containing sand, scori:e tuffa, pumice, lapilli, 
&e. 

Since the erection of Pompeii no stream of lava 
ever reached that city, its destruction having been 
effected by showers of lighter allavial matter. Her- 
culaneum was discovered, very differently situated, 
in digging a well, tn the year 1713, when they came 
down at once upon the theatre in which the statues 
of Hercules and Cleopatra were found, both cities 
having originated with Grecian colonists, and long 
continued the most flourishing of Campantia. Pom- 
peii was found to measure three miles im cireumfere 
ence, but that of Hereumlaneum is uncertain; and this 
city appears to have been the only one destroyed by 
melted lava, 

The highest point of Etna, near the sea, is 11,000 
feet. Its principal structure is volcanic matter, the 
base of the cone measuring eighty seven miles in 
circumference; and the fields of lava extend to twice 
this distance, cultivated and populous. Numerous 
minor cones are seen at different points; and the 
chief cone has fallen in frequently. From the eare 
liest traditionary eras. Etna, has been active.* 

The next important volcanic region is Iceland, 
Hecla has been subjeet to unceasing eruptions six 
years consecutively. New islands have been cast 
up, and hills thrown down; floods of lava have inun- 
dated the country, and numerous hot springs have 
burst forth in various directions. 

From the discovery of the new world till Jane 
1759, Jorrullo was in repose. It stands upon a pla- 
teau, two or three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, six hundred feet high, bounded by hills of 
basalt, trachyte, and volcanic tuffa; with six voleanes 
of scorix, and fragments of lava round it. Among 
the Canary isles are evidences of the renewal of the 
fires of a central crater, and the almost entire cessa- 
tion ofa series of irregular eruptions from lesser in- 
dependent cones, the great habitual vent being 
nearly filled up, eruptions still going on, and new 
cones and craters forming every day; shewing that 
the forces thus in operation converge in some vol- 
canic archipelago when the central cone is inactive. 

Modern lavas are nearly one-half composed of 
felspar, and when in great excess the mass is éra- 
chylic; and when augite predominates, basaltic. In 
the granitic and other ancient rocks there is an abun- 
dance of quartz, usually referred to igneous action; 
whereas quartz is merely silex crystallized, and is 
rarely found in modern lavas. Horneblende is also 
equally rare in modern, though commonly found in 
ancient lavas. 

Within the last century the great five European 
volcanoes of Vesuvius, Etna, Volcano, Sauterin, and 
Iceland, appear to have experienced filty recorded 
eruptions, independently of many which have es- 
caped notice, from occurring in the Grecian Sea, and 
the neighbourbood of Iceland, as submarine econvul- 
sions. So many indeed have thus passed off, that it 
is calculated at most, that the active voleanoes, con- 
stitute one fortieth only of those which have taken 
place upon the entire globe. The general calcula- 
tion of the number of eruptions is two thousand 
every century, or twenly per annum. 


Earthquakes exhibit premonitory signs in the at- 
mosphere, which are well known to observers in vol- 
canic regions. ‘The seasons are usually irregalar 
previous to such phenomena, and are accompanied 
with sudden gusts of wind and dead calms, unusual 
and violent rains, the sun’s disk putting on a fiery 
redness, haziness of the air, bodies of inflammable 
gas from electrical matter, sulphureous or mephitic 
vapours, subterranean noises like the rolling of car- 
riages, thunder, or artillery; animals every where 
appear alarmed instinctively, and utter cries; and 
people feel dizzy, and as if sea-sick. During the 
last hundred and fifty years, earthquakes have pro- 
duced great changes upon the globe, and the devas- 
tations made by them have been attended with great 
loss of human life and property. Casualties on a 
great scale have been common; lakes have appeared 
where dry ground previously existed, and rivers have 
risen and overwhelmed every thing for miles around. 
Villages and cities have been swallowed up, ** and 
towers toppled on their warders heads.” Mountains 
have been laid low, and hills raised, and islands have 
appeared and disappeared suddenly. Houses have 
been known to be affeeted witha vertical movement, 
and transported to distant spots. In 1829, the city 
of Murcia, in the south of Spain, suffered dreadfully 
from a shock on the 2ist of March. So did Bogota, 
on the 16th of November, 1817; and Chili, on the 
19th of November, 1822; and the shock extended 
twelve hundred miles from north to south, injuring 
many towns, and filling up rivers. 
was destroyed. From the 15th of February tot 
16th of March, in 1820, the Lonian Islands were con- 
vulsed. In April, 1815, the islands of Sumbawa ex- 


perienced a shock, which was felt seventy miles in ~ 


a direct line, accompanied by whirlwinds and other 
atmospheric phenomena, and the explosion was 


heard in Sumatra, nine hundred miles distant. In — 


1811, South Carolina experienced great changes of 
level. Lakes and islands were created in the valley of 
the Mississppi. The Aleutian Islands were disturb- 
ed in 1806 and 1814, and new rocks appeared above 


In 1822, 
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the waters. The whole coast of Chili has been per- 
manently raised. Shallow channels have been ren- 
dered navigable; and the town of Tomboro, with 
twelve thousand persons, was submerged. These 
are a few only of the numerous catastrophes on re- 
cord; but which alone are sufficient to convince any 
reasonable being that our planet has not as yet set- 
tled down into a state of permanent repose and inac- 
tivity. 

Who has not heard or read of the Caraccas, Sicily, 
Java, Chili, Calabria, &c., associated with earth- 

uakes in our owntime! And if we go back a little 

arther, we find these and other volcanic countries 
periodically disturbed. Who can forget the affecting 
narrative of that most tremendous explosion which 
shook Lisbon to the ground, in 1755, upon the ist 
of November, when sixty thousand persons were de- 
stroyed in the short space of six minutes; and the sea, 
after retiring, and laying the mouth of the Tagus 
dry, rolled suddenly and impetuously back, rising to 
the height of fifty feet. The scene must have been 
grand and appalling, and such as is so forcibly de- 
scribed in the Scriptures to have immediately fol- 
lowed the crucifixion. Surrounding mountains were 
rent assunder, and flames of fire and thick clouds of 
smoke burst forth on all sides from the heaving earth. 
The splendid new marble quay was sunk, and a great 
number of boats were overwheimed. ‘The most sen- 
sible movements were felt in Spain, Portugal, and 
Northern Africa; but nearly all Europe recognized 
some shock, which was extended even to the West 
Indies. A sea-port town called St. Eudal’s, twenty 
miles south of Lisbon was engulfed. A village near 
Morocco was swallowed up. A wave sixty feet high, 
at Cadiz, found an entrance there, and swept the 
coast of Spain. At Tangiers the waters alternately 
rose and fell eighteen times. At Fanchal the sea 
rose fiiteen feet above high water mark. At Kin- 
sale, in Ireland, the sea entered a port, and rolled 
with irresistible force round the market-place. “Che 
lake of Lochlomond in Scotland, also rose. 

St. Domingo, Conception, and Peru, are asso- 
ciated with sull more devastating cireumstances; and 
the total loss of Lima, at earlier periods. Jamaica 
suffered dreadful havoe, as did Teneriffe, Java, Quito, 
Sicily, and the Moluccas, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, within a period of one hundred 
and forty years. But there can be no doubt of the 
recorded catastrophes not being all of which have 
occurred. Many have probably not been known 
from their wrecks having eluded search. 

The relative levels of land and sea have frequently 
changed from the shocks of earthquakes in many 
places, as buildings, such as ancient tempels, &c., 
on the coast, indicate, when their present is com- 
0G. with their former traditional state—pillars 

eing formerly hid which are now above water, and 
some immersed which were built on dry land, to- 
gether with other traces of the advanee or receding 
of the sea, These appearances have originated much 
controversy in attempting to draw geological infer- 
enees; but it is justly considered that, as the ocean | 
maintains a permanent level, such indications show 
the coast land to have been verging at different pe- 
oon, or subsiding and becoming elevated alternate- 

The physical history of the globe is much illus- 
trated by the various changes which have occurred 
on its surface from earthquakes, not merely during 
the last century, but anciently. Former states of the 
earth, not being usually considered as capable of ex- 
planation from causes now in operation, have been 
left more to conjecture than those solid proofs which 
we recognize by an appeal to modern phenomena. 
Nor are the successive changes from subterranean 
movements less in the interior than upon the crust 
of the earth; the former, indeed, indicate a much 
greater degree of commotion in the terrestrial 
abysses than above. ‘The subterranean regions are 
evidently subject to peculiar chemical and mechani- 
cal changes. Long series of internal convulsions 
have thrown up deposits several miles above the 
level of the ocean, which have been tormerly below 
its bottom. Many rocks now appear jetting out of the 
sea, which once lay several miles deep beneath. 

The sources of all volcanic fire must be always very 
deep; and before this fact was known, igneous phe- 
nomena was referred to atmospheric operations. We 
are indeed taught to consider the occasional obstruc- 
tons to the draining of a eountry, the creation of 
lakes and pools from subsidences or landslips, and the 
conversion of shallow waters into rain by evapora- 
tion, whirlwinds, and other atmospheric phenomena, 
to proceed from the same sources as those from 
which voleanic phenomena arise, In most instances 
of volcanoes, they are either elose to the sea, or have 
some direct communication with it. Hence it is 
more than probable that the igneous changes are 
connected with hydrostatic pressure. The percola- 


tion of water through the earth affords sufficient 


steam for the most violent earthquakes, and in all 
cases of explosions steam is necessarily produced. — 
During an eruption, an exhalation of aqueous va- 
pour, muriatic acid, sulphur, with hydrogen or oxy- 
gen, carbonic acid and nitrogen, occurs from the dee 
composition of salt water. And thus we perceive 
the co-operation of fire and water in raising lava to 
the surface, below which there are always enormous 
masses of matter‘in a constant state of fusion, as we 
see for ages steam hasbeen emitted from inactive 
volcanoes at a temperature above the boiling point. 
Reviewing the history of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
derived from the records of catastrophes attending 
them, and the geological evidences and illustrations 
afforded by modern science, we may conclude, in 


the words of Mr. Lyell, that “‘as to the agency of 
the subterrantan movements, the constant repair 
of dry land, and the subserviency of our planet to 
the support of terrestrial as well as aquatic species, 
are secured by the elevating and depressing power 
of the earthquakes. And that this cause, so often 
the source of death and terror to the inhabitants of 
the globe, which visits in succession every zone and 
fills the earth with monuments of ruin and disorder, 
is, nevertheless, a conservative principle to the high- 
est degree, and above all others essential to the stabi- 
lity of the system.” 


* An eruption of great magnitude has recently oc- 
curred, threatening the destruction of Bronti. The 
appearance of a fiery column, extending to a great 
height, and forming a beautiful arch, and to which 
was added a blue pillar (arising from sulphurous 
matter), is described in letters from the island. But 
it appears to be generally admitted, that the arched 
column itself is the effect of reflection from the im- 
pending clouds above, since no hydrogen has been 
recognised as emitted from the crater, and since, if 
the phenomena arose from the combustion of such 
an inflammable gas in the atmospere, no small shower 
of rain would be simultaneously precipitated. The 
inhabitants of Bronti, about 15 miles from the base 
of the mountain, were kept some time in the utmost 
terror and suspense, from a river of burning lava, 
which gradually approached their city. Many fled 
in despair, and those who remained were in hourly 
expectation of the fate of Herculaneum. A canal 
was hastily dug and walled in; and the last accounts 
stated, that Bronti was secured from the threatened 
inundation of the fiery flood when it approached 
within about a quarter of a mile of the town:—the 
course of the devouring fluid having been successfully 
diverted. 


From the New York American, 
LITERARY.—LIFE OF JOHN JAY. 

The Life of John Jay, with Selections from his 
Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers, by his 
son Wm. Jay:2 vols. 8vo. 500. pp. N. York; J. & 
J. Harper.—“I have long been convinced that 
human fame was a bubble, which, whether swelled 
by the breath of the wise, the good, the ignoraat 
or malicious, must burst with the globe we in- 
habit. Iam not of the number of those who give it 
a place among the motives of their action. Neither 
courting nor dreading the public opinion on the one 
hand, or disregarding it on the other, | joined my- 
self to the first assertors of the American cause, be- 
cause | thought it my duty; and because I considered 
caution and neutrality, however secure, as being no 
less wroug than dishonourable.”? In this briet ex- 
tract from one of hisown writings—a history of his 
Spanish Mission—we have an epitome of the cha- 
racter of John Jay. Such as it was, when he first 
joined himself, in 1774, to the American cause, such 
it continued to be till, in 1829, at the alvanced age 
of $4 years, death put his final seal upon a lofty and 
unblemished career.—It is impossible to read these 
volumes without feeling unqualified admiration for 
the high motives, the singleness of purpose, the pu- 
rity, the energy, the zeal and the ability, to which 
every page of them bears such ample and irrefutable 
testimony. Time is the great Revealer—the great 
Justifier. That pnblic man who can stand before 
posterity in the presence of ‘fruth—and have his 
whole career opened—his inmost views and feelings 
scanned—and his opinions—often perhaps at the 
time hastily but imperishably, reeorded—adduced 
in evidence and contrasted with each other—whose 
age can be confronted with his youth—and his pub- 
lic with his private life—and can pass this ordeal 
unscached—may he ranked among the Great and 
Good. Such a man was John Jay; and the cause of 
virtue and true patriotism is deeply indebted to the 
son, who, by the publication of these memoirs, has 
so signally served ¢t, while he discharged a sacred 
duty to a father’s fame. 

We have not room—nor for the great majortity of 
our readers cau it be necessary—to furnish a sketch, 
however slight, of the public life and services of Mr. 
Jay. These are already a part of our history. We 
must content ourselyes therefore to-day, with cul- 
ling here and there some of the less known incidents 
and personal characteristics developed in these pages. 

While the second Congress in 1775 was sitting in 
Philadelphia, the following incident, of which we 
do not remember seeing any previous notice, oceur- 
red, as related by Mr. Jay: : 

‘Some time in the course of this year, probably 
about the month of November, Congress was inform- 
ed that a foreigner wasthen in Philadelphia, who 
was desirous of making to them an important and con- 
fidential communication, This intimation having 
been several times repeated, a committee consisting 
of Mr. Jay, Dr. Franklin,and Mr. Jefferson was ap- 
pointed to hear what the foreigner had to say. These 
gentlemen agreed to meet him in one of the commit- 
tee rooms in Carpenter’s Hall. At the time ap- 
pointed they went there, and found already arrived an 
elderly lame gentleman, having the appearance of an 
old wounded French officer. They told him they 
were authorized to receive his conimunication; upon 
which he said that his most Christian Majesty had 
heard with pleasure the exertions made by the Ame- 
rican colonies in defence of their rights and privi- 
leges; that his Majesty wished them success, and 
would, whenever it should be necessary, manifest 
more openly his friendly sentiments towards them. 
The committee requested to know his authority for 


‘ready to descend from the one, and cheerfully un- 


men, I shall take care of my head.” They then ask- 
ed what demonstrations of friendship they might ex- 
pect from the King of France. “* Gentiemes,” an- 
swered the foreigner, ‘if you want arms, you shall 
have them; if you want ammunition, you shall have 
it; if you want money, you shall have it.”” The com- 
mittee observed that these assurances were indeed 
important, but again desired to know by what au- 
thority they were made. ‘*Gentlemen,” said he, 
repeating his former gesture, ‘*I shall take care of 
my head:” and this was the only answer they could 
obtain from him. He was seen in Philadelphia no 
more. It was the opinion of the committee that he 
wasa secret agent of the French court, direeted to 
give these indirect assurances, but in such a manner 
that he might be disavowed if necessary. Mr. Jay 
stated that his communications were not without their 
effect on the proceedings of Congress.” 


A truly American feeling on every question with 
foreigners respecting the rightsand diguity of his 
country, wasa marking trait in the character and con- 
duct of Mr. Jay. Under the pressure of adverse cir- 
cumstances Congress suffered themselves, in 1781, 
to receive the dictation of the French minister as to 
the terms on which alone American ministers in Eu- 
rope shonld treat for peace with England; and they 
actually agreed, on the proposition of M. Gerard, to 
insert in the instructions of their ministers the fol- 
lowing paragraph additional to that in which the 
American fuactionaries were directed to repose full 
confidence in and treely to consult the Freoch eabi- 
net—“ and ultimately to govern yourself by their ad- 
vice and ws dal John Adams, then minister in 
France, having been found of too sturdy honesty, and 
too sagacious judgment, for the purposes of Connt 
de Vergennes, Congress was induced, chiefly by the 
importunity of the French minister in Philadel- 
phia, to associate other four Commissioners with 
him, in order to treat of peace. The persons se- 
lected were John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin and Henry Laurens. Mr. Jay, when he 
received his new commission with the instructions 
just alluded to, was in Madrid. How they affected 
him will be perceived by the following letter—ad- 
mirable not less for unaffected personal humility, 
than for high and genuine pride of country: 

** To the President of Congress. 
** Sr. InpEFonso, 20th Sept. 1781. 

‘*Srr,—Your excellency’s favour of the 5th July 
past, with the papers therewith enclosed, were deli- 
vered to me on the 29th ult. by Major Franks, whom 
the procrastination of the minister still obliges me 
to retain. 

The new commissions with which Congress have 
honoured me, argue a degree of confidence which 
demands my warmest acknowledgments; and which, 
so far as it may be founded on an opinion of my zeal 
and interity, they may be assured will not prove 
misplaced. 

At the commencement of the present troubles I 
determined to devote myself, during the continuance 
of them, to the service of my country, in any station 
in which she might think it proper to place me.— 
This resolution, for the first time, now embarrasses 
me. I know it to be my duty, as a public servant, 
to be guided by my own judgment only in matters 
referred to my discretion; and, in other cases, faith- 
fully to execute my instructions without questioning 
the policy of them. But there is one among those 
which accompany the commissions, which occasions 
sensations [ never before experienced, and induces 
me to wish that my name had been omitted. 

So far as personal pride and reluctance to humilia- 
tion may render this appointment disagreeable, I 
view it as a very unimportant circumstance; and 
should Congress, on any occasion, think it for the 
public good to place me in a station inferior and 
subordinate to the one I now hold, they will findjme 


dertake the duties of the other. My ambition will 
always be more gratified in being useful than con- 
spicuous; for, in my opinion, the solid dignity of 
man depends less on the height or extent of the 
sphere allotted to him, than on the manner in which 
he may fulfil the duties of it. 

But, sir, as an American, I feel an interest in the 
dignity of my country, which renders it difficult tor 
me to reconcile myself to the idea of the sovereign, 
independent States of America submitting, in the 
persons of their ministers, to be absolutely governed 
by the advice and opinion of the servants of another 
sovereign, especially in a case of such national im- 
portance, 

That gratitude and confidence are due to our allies 
is not to be questioned; and that it will probably be 
in the power of France almost to dictate the terms 
of peace for us, is but too true. That such extraor- 
dinary extent of confidence may stimulate our allies 
to the highest efforts of a generous friendship in our 
favour, is not to be denied; and that this. instruction 
receives some appearance of policy from this consi- 
deration, may be admitted. 

I must, nevertheless, take the liberty of observing 
that, however our situation may, in the opinion of 
Congress, render it necessary to relax their demands 
on every side, and even to direct their Ccommission- 
ers ultimately to concur (if nothing better can be 
done) in any peace or truce not subversive of our in- 
dependence, which France may be determined to ac- 
cede to, yet that this instruction, besides breathing a 
degree of complacency not quite republican, puts it 
out of the power of your ministers to improve those 
chances and opportunities which, in the course of 


giving these assurances, He answered only by draw- 


ing his hand across his throat, and saying, **Gentle- , 
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all men. Nor is it clear that America, thus casti 
herself into the arms of the King of France, will ad- 
vance either her interest or reputation with that or 
other nations. 
What the sentiments of my colleagues on this oc- 
casion may be, I do not as yet know; nor can I fore- 
see how far the negotiations of the ensuing winter 
may call for the execution of this commission.— 
Thus circumstanced, and at sucha distance from 
America, it would not be proper to decline this ap- 
pointment. I will, therefore, do my best endeavours 
to fulfil the expectations of Cengress on this subject; 
but as for my own part, I think it improbable that se- 
rious negotiations for peace will soon take place, I 
must entreat Congress to take an early opportunity 
of relieving me from a station where, in character of 
their minister, 1 must necessarily receive and obey 
(under the name of opinions) the directions of those 
on whom I really think no American minister ought 
to be dependent, and to whom, in love for our coun- 
try, and zeal for her service, | am sure that my col- 
leagues and myself are at least equal. I have the 
honor to be, Xe. Joun Jay. 
While Mr. Jay was in Paris, a Commissioner to 
treat for peaee—Mr. Oswald being the British Come- 
missioner—the following anecdotes are recorded. — 
It is matter of regret certainly that Mr. Jay’s opin- 
ion, as to their exactitude and authenticity, was 
never ascertained: 
‘In Mr. Jay’s diary are found two extraordinary 
anecdotes, which, if true, convictthe French govern- 
ment of a degree of perfidy and baseness rarely pa- 
ralleled in history. 
2ist October, 1782.—Visited Mr. Oswald; he told 
me thata Mr: Pultney had within a few days arrived 
here to place his daughter (a rich heiress) in a con- 
vent; that Mr. Pultney in confidence gave him the 
following aneedote, viz: That in the latter part of 
last winter, or beginuing of last spring, there was an 
Englishman of distinction here who, in conversation 
with a friend of Mr. Vergennes, expressed his regret 
that the affairs of America could not be so arranged 
as to lead to peace.. The friend mentioned this to 
Vergennes, who agreed to admit the Englishman to 
an audience on the subject. Accordingly the Eng- 
lishman and this friend waited upon the minister, 
who, in the conference, offered to divide America 
with Britain, and in ease the latter agreed to the 
artition, that the force of France and Britain should 
e used to reduce it to the obedience of the respec 
tive sovereigns. On parting, the minister said that 
in case this offer should not be accepted, he reserved 
to himself the right of denying all that he had said 
about it; that this offer was refused, and that the 
friend in a letter to the Englishman had expressed 
his regret on the subject. Mr. Oswald told me fure 
ther, that Mr. Paltney assured him that he received 
this information from the Englishman’s own mouth. 
Mr. Oswald spoke handsomely of Mr. Pultney’s 
character. I advised him to trace the matter further, 
and if true, to get it properly authenticated, which 
he promised to da. 
It appears from the date of this anecdote, that it 
was toldto Mr. Jay, after the preliminary articles 
had been agreed on by the negotiators, but before 
they had received the assent of the British cabinet. 
it may therefore be supposed that the object of the 
communication was to prejudice the American come 
missioner against the French court, and thus to in- 
duce him more readily to yield to the objections 
which England might possibly make to the articles, 
Such a supposition will not apply to the following 
narrative, which was not given tll after the prelimi« 
nary treaty was signed, and all the great points in 
dispute finally settled. 


22d December, 1782.—Between 7 and 8 o’clock, 
this evening, I visited Mr. Oswald, After some ge- 
neral conversation he took occasion to say that Lord 
Mount Stuart, the son of Lord Bute,-had dined with 
him to-day; and that he had also seen his brother, 
Col. Stuart, who had served the whole war in Ame- 
rica, He spoke of the Colonel’s aversion to the 
American war, and the account he gave of the want 
of discipline and the disorder which prevailed in the 
British army there. He passed several encomiums 
on the Colonel’s character; sometimes of the father 
and then of the son’s, observing how unlike th 
were to what the father was supposed to be; though, 
tor his part, he believed that more sins were laid on 
his back than he had ever committed. He said that 
Lord Mount Stuart execrated the American war, and 
had shown him to-day several letters written by him 
at Turin, (where he was ambassador) to Lord Hils- 
borough on that subject. Mr. Oswald asked me if 
1 remembered what he had told me of Mr. Pultney’s 
information about the proposition of Count Vergen- 
nes, to divide America with Britain. J told him I 
did. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘the same kind of proposition 
was made to Lord Mount Stuart. His Lordship 
brought with him here to dinner his letter-book, 
which he did not choose to leave with his Charge 
d’affaires, and in which he showed me his letters 
written with his own hand, (for he would not con- 
fide it to his secretary) to Lord Hilsborough; and 
the first letter written was dated in the month of 
September, 1780; from which it appears that a Mr, 
Mally, who had formerly travelled with Lord Mount 
Stuart, and is an honorary professor at Geneva, and 
is employed to write the history of Hesse, &e., for 
whieh he receives annuities; a man, in short, well 
known among men of letters, was employed by Mr. 
Neckar to make overtares to Lord Mount Stuart, 
about putting an end to the war, by dividing Ame- 
rica between Britain and France, the latter to have 


human affairs, happen more or less frequently unto 


the eastern part. 
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Mr, Oswald also says that Lord Mount Stuart 
went to Geneva on the occasion, where he conversed 
with Mr. Mally, and that his Lordship read to him 
out of his letter-book French letters from this Mr. 
Mally to his lordship on the subject, after his return 
to Turin: that this correspondence contains a very 
curious and particular account of French intrigues, 
particularly that Neckar wished for peace, because 
his system could only raise money enough to provide 
for old arrears and for current expenses, and were 
he obliged to sustain the expense of the war, he 
must break in upon it, and perhaps be disgraced; it 
also mentioned the intrigues to get De Sartine out 
of the marine department; and Mr. Oswald says that 
the overtures about America were conducted with a 
variety of precautions for secreey, and with a stipu- 
lation or condition that both parties, in ease they did 
not agree, should be at liberty to deny all that pass- 
ed. He told me that my Lord wrote strongly to 
Lord Hilsborough against the American war, and 
that the latter in answer told him it was a subject 
vut of his line, and with which it was not proper for 
him to interfere. Lord Mount Stuart was offended 
with the Minister for this, and he brought his letter- 
book with him to Mr. Oswald to show him the full 
state of the matter. Mr. Oswald said, that as he 
had told me the affair of Mr. Pultney, he could not 
forbear mentioning this also, for it was a little 
strange that so extraordinary a matter should come 
so circumstantial and correspondent from such dif- 
ferent and unconnected quarters. He desired me to 
consider this communication as very confidential, 
adding that he could say more, but that it would not 
be proper for him at present to enter into a detail of 
further particulars. 


The high respect entertained for Mr. Oswald by 
the American commissioners precludes all suspicion 
that the facts above related were fabricated by him. 
How far he was imposed upon by his informants, 
how far his informants were themselves deceived, 
and how far these relations are correct or other- 
wise, are questions which probably will never be 
fully answered. It is not known what were Mr. 
Jay’s sentiments on the subject. He recorded at the 
time the information he received, but without com- 
rent.” 

‘** Aptitude to change in any thing never made a 
part of my disposition, and I hope makes no part of 
my character.” It is thus that Mr. Jay speaks of 
himself, to an old and valued friend, the late Peter 
Van Schuack of Kinderhook, who having embraced 
the King’s side in the quarrel with the mother coun- 
try, had gone to London, and was separated by dis- 
tance as well as feeliag trom the former loved asso- 
ciate of his youth, Mr. Jay. When Mr. Jay was the 
minister of the independent United States at Paris, 
Mr. Van Schaack wrote a letter to him, communi- 
cating his own unaltered regard for the friend of his 
carly life, bat expressive of uncertainty as to the pre- 
sent feelings of that friend. The reply of Mr, Jay 
commences with the sentiment above quoted, and it 
led to an interchange of letters which we would glad- 
ly quote here, as examples of enlightened liberality 
of sentiment and real toleration of that hardest of all 
things to be tolerated, difference of opinion aud prac- 
tice. ‘The correspondence, so honourable to both, 
will be found at p. 159, ef seg. 

We find ourselves compelled to break off from 
this work; butas we hope to return to it once and 

ain, we conclude with an extractirom a letter in the 
2 volume, showing that on minor, as well as higher 
subjects, the views of Mr. Jay were always Just, 
manly, and in good taste: 

‘*-Weremove next week to Aranjuez, where I ex- 
pect again to spend some agreeable weeks. Itisa 
Garming place, containing a tract of several miles in 
Greumference, and divided into gardens, meadows, 
parks, cultivated grounds, and wilds, full of fine 
trees, fine roads, and fine walks, and watered by a 
slow winding river, which, if more clear, would be 
very beautiful. But still, my friends, itis not Amer- 
ica. A genius ofa different character from thyt 
which presides at your hills aud gardens reign over 
these. Soldiers, with fixed bayonets, present them- 
selves at various stations in these peaceful retreats; 
and though none but inoffensive citizens are near, yet 
horsemen with drawn swords, guarding one or other 
of the royal family in their excursions to take the air 
daily, renew and impress ideas of subjection. Power 
unlimited, and distrust misplaced, thus exacting 
homage and imposing awe, occasion uneasy reflec- 
tions, and allay the pleasing sensations which nature, 
smiling in such delightful scenes, never fails to ex- 
cite. Were I a Spaniard, these decorated seats 
would appear to me like the temporary enchant- 
ments of some despotic magician, who, by re-ex- 
tending his wand, could at pleasure command them 
to vanish, and be succeeded by galleys and prisons. 

Nothing is more true, thau that all things figure 
by comparison. This elegant seat being surrounded 
by extensve wastes, appears like a blessed and for- 
tunate island ina dreary ocean. The contrast height- 
evs its charms, and every traveller arrives with + 
mind predisposed to admire and enjoy them; but 
as the first impression wears away, and he begins 
to recollect the more happy, though less magnificent 
abodesin his own country, the attractions and al- 
lurements of this insensibly diminish. I have more 
than once experienced this, and though not difficult 
to please or be contented, yet I confess that I find 
little herethatresembles, and nothing that can com- 
pensate for the free air, the free conversation, the 
equal liberty, and the other numerous blessings 
which God and nature, and laws of our own making, 


be understood to insinuate, that good society and 
agreeable companions are wanted here. They may 
perhaps, abound more in some other parts of the 
world, but they are also to be found here, though an 
unsocial kind of policy requires unceasing attention 
to the most austere rules of caution and prudence. 
The little that I have seen of this people, induces me 
to think that (except the generality of those who 
compose the highest and lowest orders,) they pos- 
ses3 many qualities which are praiseworthy; and that 
two or three long and wise reigns would make them 
avery powerful and an amiable nation. But as 
I have not had sufficient opportunities of mixing 
with, and personally knowing many of them, time 
and further information may either confirm or alter 
this opinion. The evident suspense and indecision 
of the court respecting us, has kept many ata dis- 
tance, with whom I should otherwise have been on 
a very familiar footing, and some of them have been 
so candid as to tell me so. This isa kind of pru- 
dence which naturally grows out of a jealousand ab- 
solute government, under which the people have, 
for many generations, been habituated to that kind 
of dependance, which constrains every class to watch 
and respect the opinions and inclinations of their 
superiors in power. The prosperous tide of our 
affairs, however, has for some time past run so strong 
that I think many of our obstacles here must soon 
give way. Shyness will then cease, and I shall not 
afterwards find it difficult to be received into more 
of their houses, and that in the only manner I ever 
wish to be received into any—I mean, at the front 
door, by direct invitation from the master of them, 
and without the precursory good officesgf upper ser- 
vants and unimportant favourites, whom I never 
could submit to court. Until this period arrives, [ 
shall continue to cultivate the few acquaintances I 
have, and without giving offence to any, endeavour 
to increase their number, whenever it may be done 
with propriety and to advantage; but I shall, as here- 
tofore, avoid embarrassing and intruding upon those 
who, in the meantime, may think it necessary to be 
reserved. Self respect joins with prudence in point- 
ing out this line of conduct; and as I have no enemies 
of my own making, I am persuaded that instead of 
losing, I shall eventually be a gainer, by adhering to 
it, especially as those who may have been led to as- 
cribe this conduct to improper motives, will then 
immediately find themselves undeceived. ” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Satrurpay, May 25, 1833. 


ADAM AND EVE—THE PANORAMO OF 
MEXICO. 


The splendid paintings of Adam and Eve, by 
Dubufe, and which excited so much attention in 
New York, have reached this city, and are now ex- 
hibiting at the Masonic Hall. The$e are two paint- 
ings, One representing the temptation of our first 
parents—the other their expulsion from Paradise. 
They were painted for Charles the Tenth, the Ex- 
King of France, and are admitted to be among the 
first productions of the French School—perfectly 
chaste and beautiful in conception, uniting the charm 
and force cf truth toa deep poetic energy; such as 
cannot fail to make a lasting impression on the mind 
of every beholder. A New York Editor gives this 
eloquent description of these works of art: 


Such was the rush to see these great paintings on 
Saturday, that great numbers could not gain admit- 
tance for want of room. ‘They are from the classic 
pencil of Dubufe, a favourite pupil of David. The 
first represents the temptation of our first parents, 
in the garden of Eden, Adam is portrayed seated 
ona broken bank, with Eve lying in a recumbent 
posture at his side; the left arm of Eve is gracefully 
interlocked with Adam, and with her right hand she 
places in his unconscious grasp the fatal apple. 

The attitude and air of Adam is manly and noble 
—thiat of Eve delicate and graceful; but what shall 
we say of her face and expression? It is the very 
soul of poetry, simplicity, truth, feeling and loveli- 
ness; if she had descended in a snow flake from the 
regions of purity, she could not have looked more 
fascinating and lovely. Her eyes speak eloquent 
persuasion to the wavering mind of Adam, half 
doubtful, and fearing but to err; if he gazes upon the 
resistless angel at his side, he looks upward upon the 
fair face of Heaven: but there all is calm and serene; 
the sky rolls on in beauty, and the lion sleeps in 
amity at his back; no sound of murmuring life is 
there to disturb the solemnity of his repose, save the 
subtle and envenomed viper, who crawls unseen and 
unheard upon his bower of innocence and Jove. He 
comes, but in unearthly silence, to turn his paradise 
into a burning hell; red wrath and malignant malice 
glare from his horrid eye-balls, pestiferous with 
death, as he creeps with velvet-like pace from the 
trunk of a tree, and breathes the poison of his own 
hideous nature into the charmed ear of Eve: the 
spell is potent upon her—the honied accents of per- 
verted and seeming truth, enter into the too eredu- 
lous and unsuspecting ears of the common mother of 
mankind, and she falls, a blasted and broken pillar 
of the composite order of beauty, grace and loveli- 
ness. 


The tints which pervade the picture are cool, 


and boldness of relief, to the colouring of the figures, 
truly admirable, There is a harmony and beauty, 
united with a delicacy of finish, about this noble 
painting, which bespeaks the hand of a master, and 
you stare at it with surprise, conviction and aston- 
ishment—certain of its unequalled merit, and scarce- 
ly believing it to be a work of art. 

Its companion, the ‘‘Expulsion,” to which the at- 
tention is immediately drawn, is terrifically sublime; 
the elements are at war! Lightning gleams—the 
sea rolls and rises, black with impending destruc- 
tion—the oak falls, riven by the thunder bolt; and 
the red artillery of Heaven has shorn its leafy ho- 
nours to the stem! ‘The lion, so lately slumbering 
by the side of the lord of creation, is up, and brist- 
ling off, with a tremendous scowl of defiance. And 
the beauteous and once innocent creatures, who roam- 
ed unchecked and untrammelled, through the fra- 
grant bowers of Eden, are prostrate and despairing. 
‘The lurid glare of sulphurous fire is streaming over 
their agitated bodies. Fear is in their hearts; and 
unavailing tears of contrition in their eyes. Hope 
has fled; and Satan triumphant is exulting under the 
form of an angel of light, over his prostrate victims. 
All is in perfect keeping—graphic to sublimity—the 
hand of genius has passed over it. ‘To see, under- 
stand, and feel its beauties, you must stand still, and 
gaze upon its silence— 


Let no passion stir— 
Wake all to reason—Let her reign alone. 


The Panorama of Mexico is another magnificent 
production, that commands and deserves the atten~ 
tion of all lovers of art, and admirers of magnificent 
paintings. It is a work of immense labour—per- 
fect of its kind: embracing a great variety of scenes 
—afiording a comprehensive and magnificent view 
of one of the most imposing cities in the world; and 
occupying a space of canvass almost incredible. We 
are glad to learn, that this painting, excites much 
attention, has already been witnessed by hundreds 
of our most respectable citizens, and continues to 
command public attention and to repay public ex- 
pectation. The following brief notice of it, from 
the National Gazette, is well merited: 


The cloudy weather of the few days past has not 
been favourable to the Panorama of Mexico in Third 
street; but it has had, nevertheless, a large number 
of visiters. It isa splendid spectacle in itselt; at- 
tractive as a graphic and complete picture of one of 
the most remarkable cities of the world, and extra- 
ordinary as a work of art in a department of which 
every curious or liberal enquirer should see one such 
specimen at least. We heard it asked by children 
who were taken to this Panorama of Mexieo, whe- 
ther they could not go down and walk in the streets 
and see the horses aud carriages near. ‘his exem- 
plifies the illusion, which, in two of the views par- 
ticularly, is perfect. ‘The peculiarity of this re- 
nowned capital and of its environs, renders the 
spectacle doubly interesting and impressive. 


Messrs. Key & Biddle have just commenced the 
publication of a new work entitled the “Christian 
Library.” The first number was issued on the Ist 
of May. The design of the, work is to republish 
the most valuable religious and literary works which 
appear from the English press—sectarianism to be 
studiously avoided—to embrace also translations of 
valuable works from the continental press—original 
productions of American writers—standard works 
which may be out of print—brief reviews of such 
books as do not fall within the plan of the Library, 
&e. &c. The work isto be issued semi-monthly, 
on fine paper—each number to contain forty-eight 
extra imperial, or double’ medium octavo pages,—- 
The editors are pronounced fully qualified for the 
task they have assumed, and the project is recom- 
mended by Drs. Bedell, M‘Auley, Skinner, Brant- 
ley, Livingston, Tyng, Alexander, and many other 
distinguished clergymen. ‘The price is five dollars 
perannum. The number before us is devoted to 
Smedley’s History of the Reformed Religion in 
France. 


THE NORTH—THE SOUTH—SLAVERY. 

We deeply regret and deprecate the course which 
some of the northern and eastern newspapers are pur- 
suing upon the subject of slavery in the south--and 
especially do we disapprove of the conduct of such 
as argue for immediate emancipation. No course 
could be better calculated to promote a dissolution 
of the Union, and it therefore behooves the people 
of the north and the non-holding slave states gene- 
rally, to denounce the conduct of such of their bre- 
thren as fanatically call for an immediate emanci- 
pation, reckless of the consequences. The follow- 
ing article upon the subject from the Norfolk Herald, 
a National Republican journal of much respectability, 


bave secured to our happier country. I would not 


chaste and mellow, imparting a vigorous freshness 


Fanatics and political intriguers are eternally la- 
boring to produce excitement—the one with the plea 
of philanthropy, and the other the good of the coun- 
try, and both having a common object: to gull mane 
kind, and promote their own selfish ends, The 
present period is rife with the machinations of these 
disturbers of the repose of the nation; and perhaps 
it is wisely ordered that it should be so, as other- 
wise the body politic might sink into a state of le- 
thargy in the uninterrupted calm of peace, as dan- 
gerous to its liberties as a state of inactivity is in- 
jurious to the health of the human body, Some of 
our Southern journalists are at this time exhibiting 
ahigh state of excitement, the predisposing cause 
of which is the interference of certain pestilent fana- 
tics of the North in the domestic affairs of the South 
—or to speak more plainly, with the question of 
slavery. We have no objections to the harshest re- 
proof being fulminated against these pseudo phlian- 
thropists and real incendiaries—for they deserve no 
quarter; but under favor we apprehend that the edi- 
tors alluded to go a little too far in recognizing in 
the doings of a few reckless zealots, the systematic 
pregress of a design on the part of the North to abo- 
lish slavery through the interposition of the Federal 
Government. Common sense revoits at the notion. 
Admitting for the sake of argument, but nothing 
else, that a majority of the people of the non-slave- 
holding states, or, if we please, a majority of the 
people of the United States, or a majority of the 
States of the Union, were to become so infatuated as 
to require, and to succeed in procuring the interfer- 
ence of Congress in this most delicate question, can 
it be doubted that the whole South, to a man, would 
hestitate a moment to separate from a union the 
terms of which it is attempted thus flagrantly to vio- 
late? In our opinion, there is not now, nor ever 
will be, in those states a spiritand feeling so much at 
variance with their own peace and prosperity, as to 
urge matters to this extremity, and itis worse than 
idle to attempt to excite the apprehensions ‘of the 
South on the subject. As long as the public author- 
ities of the non-slave-holding States continue not 
only to abstain from all interference with the ques- 
tion, but to discountenance the medding attempts 
of the fanatics, we will not do them the injustice to 
fasten on them the harsh and ungenerous imputation 
of plotting our ruin—which in effect must be the 
ruin of themselves, 


TRIAL OF AVERY. 


Public expectation as to the result of the trial of 
Avery has been kept alive by the time occupied, the 
numerous witnesses examined, the great legal talent 
employed, and the excitement which prevails on all 
sides; and more so as the court has peremptorily ore 
dered, although at the same time expressing a doub 
as to its authority so to do—that no publication of 


‘the testimony shall take place until the trial is con- 


cluded. If we may be permitted to hazard a conjeo- 
ture, we should infer that he will either be acquitted, 
or the jury will not be able to agree, and will be 
discharged, as the testimony at first, though strong, 
was entirely cireurastantial, and we have heard of 
no new facts which have been developed against him, 
The great effort will be made to prove an alibi, 
which, if clearly done, should be deemed conclusive. 
The fact of Avery being a clergyman has produced 
great sensation on all sides, one class being resolved 
to consider him innocent, and another strongly ine 
clining to presume him guilty; and such has been 
the feeling produced, that clergymen have travelled 
from a great distance to attend the trial and cheer 
him by their presence. The women, likewise, those 
delicate tendrils that wind round and sustain religion 
are many of them on his side, and believe him inno- 
cent because he isa clergyman. What an error,— 
Does religion lose any of its consoling attributes, 
should one of its ministers become a greater sinner 
than falls to the lot of frail mortality in general?— 
Does the holy office so purify its followers and 
professors, that they stand not within the pale of 
temptation and the influence of passion? Do the 
robes and pontificals arm their possessors so effeo- 
tually against Satan, that the tempter cannot dazzle 
and betray? Assuredly not—all history proves the 
contrary. As no clergyman should be pursued for 
his calling, so should his office be no shield against 
proof of crime—and the interest felt by ministers of 
religion for the fate of Avery is correct and charita- 
ble. If innocent, they feelthe consequence of that 
innocence—if guilty, he must share the fate of other 
criminals, and they must submit to the majesty of the 
laws. A few days more and the case ends, fatal in 
either way; because if guilty, he atones with his life— 
if acquitted, his life must still be a burden, pressed 
down with suspicion, and bearing the weight of com 
stant, never ending, and malignant doubts, surmises 
and denunciations. This is the result of immoral 


deserves to be read with attention. 
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PESTALOZZI, 

We havealready announced the publication of the 
first number of Greenbank’s Circulating Library.— 
It contains, as before mentioned, the Life and Trials 
of Pestalozzi. The narrative is highly attractive, 
and abounds in descriptions of the most touching in- 
terest. ‘The name of Pestalozzi is familiar to us 
all, but still few of us have had any conception of 
the devoted philanthropy of the man, and the beau- 
tiful simplicity of system of the teacher. To parent 
or child, christian or philosopher, the following pic- 
ture of Pestalozzi’s school at Yverdon, has undisputed 


attractions: — 

Never, perhaps, has the idea of domestic life, in 
the highest sense of the word, been more beautifully 
realized, never the effect of a Christian family spirit 
more powerfally illustrated, than it was in the 
flourishing times of the establishment at Yverdon, 
in which persons of all ages, of all ranks, of all na- 
tions, persons of the most different gifts and abilities 
and of the most opposite characters, were united to- 
gether by that unaffected love which Pestalozzi, in 
years aman verging to the grave, but in heart and 
mind a genuine child, seemed to breathe out con- 
tinually, and to impart to all that came within his 
circle. His children forgot that they had any other 
home, his teachers, that there was any world beside 
the institution. Even the eldest members of this 
great family, men who had attained all-the maturity 
of manhood, venerated Pestalozzi with all the 
reverence of true filial affection, and cherished 
towards each other, and towards the younger 
teachers and the pupils, a genuine brotherly feel- 
ing, such as has, perhaps, never existed on earth 
since the days of the pristine Christian church.— 
There was no man that claimed any privilege for 
himself, none that sought any thing apart from the 
others. All the goods of the earth, and all the gilts 
of immortality, by whomsoever they might be pos- 
sessed, were enjoyed in common by all; every in- 
dividual, with all that he had, and all that he could 
command, devoted himself to the happiness and the 
improvement of all. There were not times and places 
set apart for duty, and times and places leit without 
duty: in every place, and at every moment, there was 
a claim of duty mpon the conscience of every indi- 
vidual; but the discharge of that duty was not a toil- 
some drudgery, it was a true delight. 

Teachers and children were entirely amalgamated: 
they not only slept in the same rooms, and shared to- 

ether all the enjoymerts and labours of the day; but 
ha were on a footing of perfect ease and familiarity. 
There was no pedantic superiority, no foppery of 
condescension, on the part of the teacher; nor was 
there in the pupils the slavish humility of fear, or the 
arrogant presumption of an equality, which does not 
existin the nature of things. ‘The same man that 
read a lecture onhistory one hour, would, perhaps, 
in the next sit on the same form with his pupils in a 
lesson of arithmetic or geometry; nay, he would, 
without compromising his dignity, request their as- 
sistance, and receive their hints. Such facts were 
of daily occurrence in a house in which every one 
was a teacher of what he knew, and every one, even 
the head himself a learaer of what he knew not.— 
The children saw in Pestalozzi their father, in the 
teachers of the house, their elder brethren; and they 
needed no rules to keep them in subjection, where 
4 constant exercise of Kindness imposed upon them 
the restraint of duty and hourly obligation. 


Pestalozzi was a patriot of the purest kind. His 
address to his Fatherland, and his sketches of the 
character of Napoleon, evince the noblest senti- 
ments. His own portrait, by himself, possesses 
also a deep, though somewhat melancholy, interest. 
The second number of the Peiodical Library con- 
tains the beginning of the History of Peter the Great, 
by Count Segur. The biography of such a man, 
by such a writer, cannot fail to be speedily and dif- 
fasively read and admired. 


ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS. 

Wea day or two since mentioned cursorily the 
publication by Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, of 
a work with this title, it being one of the celebrated 
Bridgewater Treatises. An intelliggnt friend has 
favoured us with the following notice of it: 

**The design of the reverend author in this pub- 
lieation is to show that all the discoveries and ad- 
vancements made by the human mind in the know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, harmonize with the be- 
lief of a superintending, wise and benevolent God. 
The mode of philosophising first suggested by Ba- 
con and Locke, and at the present day successfully 
put in practical operation in many of the sciences, 
has been adopted by our author in bis luminous de- 
velopement of those great laws which sustain and 
regulate the whole magnificent universe. It is in the 
contemplation of these wonderful displays of power, 
that the human mind is oppressed with the magnitude 
of the subject—and at the same time forcibly im- 
pressed with the conviction that finite beings are in- 


capable of comprehending infinity. In the arrange- 
ment of the subjects discussed in this work, our au- 
thor has adopted a plau both simple and intelligi- 
ble, and easily comprehended by the most ordinary 
understanding. This arrangement is judicious, as 
the mind, unaccustomed to reason and combine va- 
rious complex propositions, would become bewilder- 
ed by any.presentation of philosophical subjects un- 
less exhibited in the most intelligible form. The 
religious and scientific speculator who may enter- 
tain doubts as to a superintending Providence, will 
in this volume find many obscurities cleared up, 
many difficulties removed, and will recognise in the 
order and harmony of the laws of nature, which are 
here most satisfactorily demonstrated, the existence 
of a Creator, Governor and Preserver of the world. 
He will also perceive that man, notwithstanding 
the smali space which he occupies in comparison to 
the extent of the universe, is an object of God’s care, 
and that all the agents and elements by which he is 
surrounded are not cnly adapted to his physical con- 
dition and wants, but also to his moral feelings and 
desires, We regret that we cannot present a more 
full and analytical statement of the contents of this 
excellent work. It is one of profound investigation, 
deep research, distinguished alike for the calm chris- 
tian spirit which breathes throughout, and the sound, 
irresistible argumentation which is stampt upon 
every page. We do not hesitate to give it our most 
unqualified approbation, convinced that it will have 
a salutary tendency, not only in confirming the faith 
of the christian, but also in settling the minds of 
many, who have wandered into the dark and deso- 
late regions of skepticism, led away, by the daring 
assertions, specious and sophistical reasonings of 
those, who, instead of seeking after truth, take their 
passions as their guide, and for the purpose of in- 
dulging them in unbridled licentiousness, would be 
willing, and indeed we have to record the melan- 
choly fact that some are actually endeavouring, to 
shake the order and foundations of the social com- 
pact—remove all apprehensions as to futurity—ba- 
nish religious feeling and belief, and introduce a sys- 
tem of things at once subversive of moral principle 
—domestic felicity—and organized society.” 


A letter from New Orleans under date of the 2d 
inst. says: ‘*“Lhe cholera has no doubt existed here 
through the winter, but being confined to the lower 
classes, strangers have not noticed it. Recently se- 
veral countrymen (from out of the city) and a weal- 
thy citizen, Judge Baldwin, having died, a panic has 
been created.” | 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 

From the reports made at the recent anniversary 
meeting in New York, we learn that the receipts of 
the American Bible Society, during the past year, 
amounted to $84,935 48—of the American Tract 
Society, $62,445 50—of the Presbyterian Education 
Society, $24,014 56—of the American Home Mis- 
siovary Society, $68,621 17—of the American Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, $9,266 00O—of the New York 
Deafand Dumb LIostitution, $15,752 58—in all to 
$244,953 24:—** We have seen no entire report of 
the General Board of Education. It was stated at 
their anniversary meeting last week, that $50,000 
had been subscribed within six months for the edu 
cation cf young men for the ministry. The receipts 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions are 
made upin the autumn. During the year preceding 
August 3st, 1832, they were $130,574 12, The 
total receipts of the principal British institutions 
supported by voluntary contributions, during the 
year ending May, 1852, were about three hundred 
thousand pounds.” . 


A storehouse for cotton, in Springfield, Connecti- 
cut, took fire a few days since, by spontaneous com- 
bustion, and with the principal part of its contents 
was destroyed. Some of the bales had become sa- 
turated with oil, in consequence of being packed in 
a schooner that had oil on board. 


Anoruer Scicipze.—We learn from the papers 
of Westmoreland County, that on the morning of 
the 13th, Gen. John H. Wise, in a fit of insanity 
terminated his life by strangling himself with the 
aid of his suspenders, in a room in the jail of that 
county. He had been in a deranged state of mind 


‘aes some time previous, from an anknown cause, 


and was confined in the jail, at his own particular | decline, after her son had led his country to inde- 


request—having reflection, by times, sufficient to de- 
precate the coramission, if at liberty; at some un- 
guarded moment, of a rash act. The greatest atten- 
tion was paid to him, by his relatives and friends, 
who were under the impression that his mind had 
become more tranquil, and left him at rest late in 
the night; but, fortunately, when visited a short 
time afterwards, life was found to be extinct. 


Farat Accipent.—The Troy Argus of Saturday 
last records the following:—‘*Mr. Luther Goddard 


had been to his mill for a load of boards, in compa- 
ny with his son, an active lad about five years old.— 


On their return, and while walking behind the team, 
the boy expressed a desire to ride, and was accord- 
ingly placed upon the load. Coming to a descend- 
ing part of the road, the tearn quickened their pace, 
when the boy was thrown from the load, and be- 
fore he could be rescued, a wheel of the wagon pass- 
ed over his head and literally crushed it beneath the 
weight of the load.” 


- Miss Catharine Ailman, a young lady of about 
twenty-five years of age, recently recovered five 
hundred dollars damages from Henry Landis, in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Juniata County, for a 
breach of promise of marriage. The evidence in 
the case hag not yet been published. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON, 


Our attention has been called to the following pas- 
sage of the President’s Address at the laying of the 
Corner Stone of a Monument to the Mother of 
Washington. It is indeed eloquent and appropriate, 
and cannot be read by any mother, by any woman, 
with other than pleasurable and patriotic feelings:— 


We are assembled, fellow citizens, to witness and 
to assist in an interesting ceremony. More thana 
century has passed away, since she, to whom this 
tribute of respect is about to be paid, entered upon 
the active scenes of life. A century fertile in won- 
derful events, and in distinguished men who have 
participated in them. Of these events, our country 
has furnished her full share; and of these distinguish- 
ed men, she has produced a Washington. Ifhe was 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” we may say, without the impu- 
tation of national vanity, that, if not the first, he was 
in the very front rank of those, too few indeed, 
upon whose career maukind ¢an 100K back without 
regret, and whose memory and example will fur- 
nish themes of eulogy for the patriot, wherever free 
institutions are honoured and maintained. His was 
no false glory, deriving its lustre from the glare of 
splendid and destructive actions, commencing in 
professions of attachment to his country, and termi- 
nating in the subversion of her freedom. Far differ- 
ent is the radiance which surrounds his name and 
fame. It shines mildly and equally, and guides the 
pbiianthropist and citizen in the path of duty—and 
it will guide them long after those false lights, 
which have attracted too much attention, shall have 
been extinguished in darkness, 

In the grave before us lie the remains of his moth- 
er. Long has it been unmarked by any monumen- 
tal tablet, but not unhonoured. You have underta- 
ken the pious duty of erecting a column to her mem- 
ory and of inscribing upon it the simple, but affect- 
ing words, ‘*Many, THE MOTHER OF W aSHINGTON.” 
No eulogy could be higher, and it appeals to the 
heart of every American, : 

These memorials of affection and gratitude are 
consecrated by the practice of all ages and nations, 
They are tributes of respect to the dead, but they 
convey practical lessons of virtue and wisdom to the 
living. ‘The mother and son are beyond the reach 
of human applause. But the bright example of pa- 
rental and filial excellence, which their conduct fur- 
nishes, cannot but produce the most salutary effects 
uponourcountrymen. Let their example be before 
us, from the first lesson which is taught the child, 
till the mother’s duties yield to the course of prepa- 
ration and action, which nature prescribes for him, 

The address which we have heard, portrays in 
just colors this most estimable woman. Tradition 
says, that the character of Washington was aided 
and strengthened, if not formed, by the care and 
precepts of his mother. She was remarkable for 
the vigor of her intellect and the firmness of her 
resolution. Left in early life, the sole parent ofa 
young and numerous family, she devoted herself 
with exemplary fidelity to the task of guiding and 
educatingthem. With limited resources, she was 
able, by care and economy, to provide for them, and 
to insure them a respectable entrance upon the du- 
ties of life. A fiem believer in the sacred truths of 
religion, she taught its principles to her children and 
inculeated an early obedience to itsinjunctions. It 
is said by those who knew her intimately, that 
she acquired and maintained a wonderful aseendency 
over those around her. This true characteristic of 


pendence, and had been called to preside over her 
councils, he approached her with the samereverénce 
she taught him to exhibit in early youth. This 
course of maternal discipline, no doubt restrained 
the natural ardor of his temperament, and conferred 
upon him that power of self-command, which was 
one of the most remarkable traits of his character. 
In tracing the few recollections which can be 
gathered of her principles and conduct, it is impos 
sible to avoid the conviction that these were closely 
interwoven with the destiny of her son, The great 
points of his character are before the’ world. He 
who runs may read them in his whole cageer, asa 
citizen, a soldier, a magistrate. He possessed an 
unerring judgment, if that term ean be applied to 
human nature; great probity of purpose, high moral 
principles, perfect self-possession, untiring applica- 
on, an inguiring mind, seeking information from 
every quarter, and arriving at its conclusions witha 
full knowledge of the subject: and he added to these, 
an inflexibility of resolution which nothing could 
change buta conviction of error. Look back at the 
life and conduct of his mother, and at her domes 
tic government, as they have been this day de- 
lineated by the chairman of the monumental come 
mittee, and as they were known to her ecotem 
raries and have been deseribed by them, and they 
willbe found admirably adapted to form and de~ 
velop elements of sucha character. The power of 
greatness was there, but had it been guided and di- 
rected by maternal solicitude and judgment, its pos- 
sessor, instead of presenting to the world examples 
of virtue, patriotism and wisdom, which will be pre- 
cious in all succeeding ages, might have added to 
the number of those master spirits, whose fame rests 
upon the faculties they have abused, and the injuries 
have committed. 
ow important to the females of our country are 
these reminiscences of the early life of Washington, 
and of the maternal care of her vpon whom its fu- 
ture course depended. Principles less firm and 
just, and affection less regulated by discretion, might 
have changed the character of the son, and withtit 
the destinies of the nation. We have reason to be 
proud of the virtue and intelligence of our females. 
As mothers and sisters, and wives and daughters, 


‘their duties are performed with exemplary fidelity. 


They nodoubt realize the great importance of the 
maternal character, and the powerful influence it 
rust exert upon the American youth. Happy is it 
for them and our country that they have before them 
this illustrious example of maternal devotion and 
this bright reward of filial success. ‘he mother of a 
family who lives to witness the virtues of her chil- 
dren and their advancement in life, and who is known 
and honored because they are known and honoured, 
should have no other wish, on this side the grave, to 
gratify. ‘The seeds of virtue and of vice are earl 
sown, and we may often anticipate the harvest that 
will be gathered. Changes no doubt occur, but let 
no one place his hope upon these. Impressions made 
in infancy, if not indelible, are effaced with diffieul 
and renewed with facility: and upon the mother there= 
fore, must frequently, if not generally, depend the 
fate of the son. 

Fellow citizens—at your request, and in your 
name, I now deposit this plate in the spot destined 
for it—and when the American pilgrim shall, in after 
ages, come up to this high and holy place, and lay 
his hand upon this sacred column, may he recall the 
virtues of her who sleeps beneath, and depart with 
his affections purified and his piety strengthened, 
while he invokes blessings upon the memory of the 
Mother of Washington. 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


We believe the practice is still prevalent in Paris, 
which has been formerly carried on toa great exe 
tent, of pasting up in public places large sheets cop~ 
taining advertisements like the following. These 
are taken from a somewhut antique newspaper, call- 
ed the Mediator, which was devoted exclusively to 
matrimonial negotiation, advertisements, essays, &c, 
Here is one; 

‘A young lady, aged eighteen, fresh and beauti- 
ful as a rose, and endowed with all the graces and 
talents which increase the charm of beauty—but 
without fortune, in consequence of reverses which 
happened to her parents—is offered by them, to a 
man of sensibility, who would share with her a de 
cent existence.” ; 

Here is one of more substance, with less senti- 
ment: 

‘* A lady, aged about 40, enjoying good heal 
and an income of 2000 to 
bachelor about her own age, of a healthy constitution, 
with a decent income, and sufficient gaite to drive 
the long winter evenings.” 

nd what a tempting bill of fare is this for a 
Benedict. 
_ “ A girl, aged twenty-five, born in the country, of 
simple manners, though she has lived in Paris fog 


six months, wishes to find a husband in the working 


class. She has no fortune, but a handsome trousseay 
and a little ready money. She does not wish for 


fortune, bat health, talents and sobriety, and would 


refer a husband occupied in sedentary labour, She 
is singularly handsome, and in the most complete 
The London Mercantile Advertiser contains the 
following advertisement:—*‘ A young widow, 22 


years of age and in possession of a fortune of £25,00 


genius attended her through hfe, and even ig its 


a year, desires to unite herself in marriage with a 
officer of the British Army, who has at least lost one 
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Jeg in the service of his country.” A Paris Journal 

in translating this advertisement, observes that this 

lady is probably of a jealous disposition, and is anx- 

— to obtain an husband gui ne puisse courrir les 
8. 


THE SOUSED LOVER. 
(A TRUE STORY. ) 
“‘The course of true love never did ran smooth.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
It was a pleasant afternoon in May; we were 
ploughing the transparent waters of the Ohio at the 
rate of eight miles an hour. The scenery around was 
beautiful. On one side a beautiful mountain tower- 
ing toward the clouds in sublime magnificence; its 
awful front presenting in one place frowning preci- 
pices covered with moss, and in another, giant trees 
that seemed to kiss the heavens. On the other side 
of the river were rich, level and fertile plains in the 
highest state of culture. It appeared as if the bloom- 
ing Ceres had forsaken for a while her heavenly 
abode, and condescended to bless the sons of men 
with her divine presence, No river presents more 
picturesque and diversified scenery than the Ohio, at 
one time hurrying on over rocks and through thick 
forests, rushing with violence on in its mad career; 
and again or a sudden forsaking its turbulent path, 
smoothly gliding on through level plains, as if wish- 
ing to pacify its waters, grown too wild and ungo- 
vernable. Such changes olten occur as it rolls swittly 
on to cast itself upon the bosom of the ocean, and to 
mingle its pure stream with his——. But to my 
tale. This was the fourth day of our passage: for 
the first three days it rained most incessantly, so that 
we were unable to enjoy the pleasures of the sur- 
rounding scenery; to-day the windows of heaven had 
been closed and the orb of day rose pleasantly to gild 
the world with his smiling rays: on board the steam- 
er all was mirth and cheerfulness, the passengers 
were seated on the boiler deck or promenading the 
guards over; the gamester had thrown aside his cards 
and was seer among the groups of joyous passengers, 
courting the most bracing breezes; the part of the 
crew off watch were sleeping away the pleasant hours, 
or loitering lazily over the boat, or seated around the 
capstan on the forecastle, were laughing loudly whilst 
some one of their number related his humorous ad- 
ventures in port; seated alone on the rail of the after 
ard was an ebony coloured fireman, ever and anon 
sting his curled head up to the stern of the la- 
dies’ cabin, and displaying his pearly rows of po- 
lished ivory, as he grinned with all the eestacy of a 
t monkey. I drew near and asked him the cause of 
is diversion; he said nothing, but gave a significant 
wink, intimating to me to follow his example. I took 
the hint and found that his mirth proceeded from 
the diverting conduct of a young gentleman and two 
charming females who were seated on the stern.— 
The gentleman appeared to be desperately in love 
with one of the females, who seemed to be indifferent 
to his affection. 
** Catherine,” said the devoted lover, ‘‘I have loved 
fe nay, adored you for two long years, ever since 
became acquainted with you, your image has never 
forsaken my soul; fearful of ever Obtaining your ac- 
quiescence to a proposal of marriage, I have never 
disclosed to you the feeling of my heart until now 
finding you were going to be absent for some weeks 
on a visit to your uncle’s in Kentucky, conscious that 
I could not exist so long without your presence, | 
feigned sickness, and bribed my-physician to pre- 
scribe travelling as necessary to my health. I soli- 
eited your father to accompany you, and my request 
was granted; l have written a letter to my friends 
that if I should not return they may know how to 
settle up my business; my reason for doing this is, I 
have come to the determination of requesting your 
hand, and, as life without you would be miserable 
and loathsome, if you refuse I will end my pain by 
ending my life in the lucid stream that flows beneath 
our feet.” ‘** Gosh, massa, me lub Dinah ’till my 
heart burn to charcoal, but me lub on ’till me dry up 
and blow away fore me drown myself,” ejaculated 
ebony, not loud enough, however, to be heard by 
the raving lover. Cutfee grins in self-approbatien, 
and the enamoured one went on, ‘* You have heard 
my suit, it remains alone for you to seal my happi- 
ness or end my existence.”” ‘* Why, Mr. ——, this 
is rather an unlooked for disclosure,” said the pretty 
coquette, ** but as you talk so sincerely, 1 will an- 
‘swer you truly and candidly: if always impressed 
with such sentiments as at present, I never can be 
your wife. Ihave no doubt you will find more hap- 
erm in the river among the fishes than on terra 
rma with me.” ** Enough,” said he, and seizing a 
rope that hung down the stern, souse went this Cu- 
pid-smitten hero into the watery element. Cuffee 
made one bound to the yawl painter, lowered it in 
an instant, but in making a spring to the yawl his 
foot slipped and he went head foremost on the same 
course, but not with the same willingness as the lover. 
The lady shrieked and fell senseless—** Stop! stop! 
a man over board,” proceeded froma hundred mouths 
at once. What a ludicrous scene was here, our hero 
parting the waves like a shark, for he was an excel- 

ent swimmer, the water had cooled his excited 
brain so that he began to consider that he had not as 
many lives as a cat.—Cuffee still had hold of the end 
of the painter, a rope about ten feet long, snorting 
and bellowing like a wounded alligator; they were 
far below the boat, and had the yawl with them; se- 
veral skiffs put from the shore to their assistance, 
and succeeded in picking them up, after they had 
the pleasure of smimming about half a mile; in the 


scream—** Qh, save him! I’ll have him, I’ll marry 
you, my dear George, indeed I will, it was all jest 
with me.” Cuffee and our hero were now brought 
alongside, dripping in all their glory, and were safe- 
ly brought on board; the fair one was consoled on 
being assured of the safety of ber lover. Cuffee was 
nothing the worse of the bath. After taking a hearty 
potation of brandy, he seated himself on the fore- 
castle, and related the whole affair, to the no small 
amusement of the passengers and crew, whilst the 
crest-fallen, but victorious lover, retired to comfort 
himself in the arms of his relenting mistress. Whe- 
ther the pair ever tried if the cords of hymen were 
stronger than the painter of the yawl, Ido not know, 
asin afew days we parted company.—Pitisburg 
Manufacturer. 


THE FROZEN CREW. 
Miserable they 
Who here entangledin the gathering ice 
Take their last look at the descending sun, 
While full of death and fierce with ten-fold frost- 
The long, long night, incumbent o’er their heads— 
Falls horrible.” Thompson. 


There are fearful wonders upon the ocean—won- 
ders in the tempest and in the calm, in the tropical 
heat and in the cold and frozen seas. ‘Thousands 
and tens of thousands go down in the deep, and are 
no more seen forever. A more fearful fate has be- 
fallen a thousand sons of the ocean. Long before 
the idea of the existence of a new world was contem- 
plated by Europeans, the northern seas had been 
traversed in every direction by the daring freeboot- 
ers of the north, who often bore the title of ** The 
Kings of the Sea.” They had discovered Iceland, 
and the settlement there formed, became an asylum 
tor the hosts of northmen, who were driven from 
Scandinavia, by the gradual approach of southern ci- 
vilization. In time Iceland also sent forth her colo- 
nies, and early in the tenth century effected a settle- 
ment on the coast of Greenland. It long languished 
for want of sufficient population; in 988, Ericke 
Raude, an Icelandic chieftain, fitted out an expedi- 
tion of twenty-five gallies at Snaefell, and having 
manned them with sufficient crews of colonists, set 
forth from Iceland, bound to what appeared to them 
to be a more cengenial climate. They sailed upon 
the ocean fifteen days, and they saw noland. The 
next day brought with ita storm, and many a gal- 
lant vessel sunk in the deep. Mountains of ice cover- 
ed the waters as far as the eye could reach, and but 
few gallies of the fleet escaped destruction. The 
morning of the seventeenth day was clear and cloud- 
less. ‘The sea was calm, and far away to the north 
could be seen the glare of the icefields reflecting on 
the sky. ‘The remains of the shattered fleet gather- 
ed together to pursue their voyage. But the galley 
of Ericke was not withthem. ‘The crew ofa galley 
which was driven farther north than the rest, report- 
ed that as the morning broke, the huge fields of ice 
that had covered the ocean, were driven by the cur- 
rent past them, and that they beheld the galley of 
Ericke Raude, borne by a resisiless force, and with 
the speed of the wind, before a tremendous flake of 
ice. Her crew had lost all control over her—they 
were tossing their arms in wild agony. Scarcely a 
moment elapsed ere it was walled in by a hundred 
icy hills, and the whole mass moved forward and 
was soon beyond the horizon. That the galley of 
the narrators of this story escaped was wonderful. It 
remained, however, uncontradicted, and the vessel 
of Ericke Raude was never more seen. 

Half a century after this event a Danish colony was 
established upon the western coast of Greenland.— 
The crew of the vessel that carried the colonists 
thither, in their excursion into the interior, crosseda 
range of hills that stretched to the northward; they 
had approached, perhaps, nearer to the pole than 
any succeeding adventurers. Upon looking down 
from the summit of the hills, they beheld « vast and 
almost interminable field of ice, undulating in various 
places and formed into a thousand grotesque shapes. 
They saw, not far from the shore, the figure of an 
icy vessel with a glittering icicle in place of a mast 
arising from it. Curiosity prompted them to ap- 
proach, when they beheld a dismal sight. Figures of 
men in every attitude of wo were upon the deck, but 
they were icy things. One figure alone stood erect, 
and with folded arms leaning against the mast. A 
hatchet was procured and the ice split away, and the 
features of a chieftain were disclosed, pallid and 
deathly, but free from decay. This was, doubtless, 
the vessel, and that figure the form of Ericke Raude. 
Benumbed with cold, and in the agony of despair, 
his crew had fallen around him. He alone had stood 
erect while the chill of death passed over him. The 
spray of the ocean and the falling sleet had frozen as 
it lighted upon them, and covered each figure with 
an icy robe which the short lived glance of a Green- 
land sua had not power to remove. The Danes 
gazed upon the spectacle with trembling. They 
knew not but that the same might be their fate.— 
They kneeled upon the deck and muttered a prayer 
in their native tongues for the frozen crew, then 
hastily left the place, for the night was tast approach- 
ing.—NV. ¥. Messenger. 


ROMANTIC HISTORY. 
Among those who were put to death during the 
— of terror, the Colombians will long remem- 
er the unfortunate Donna Apolinaria Zalabarriata, 
better known by the name of La Pola, when she was 
sentenced to death by Zamano, and shot, together 


meantime the fair one recovered sufficiently to 


of ee her betrothed husband. She was a young lady 


her beauty and accomplishments. Enthusiastically 
attached to the cause of liberty, she devoted herself 
to the hazardous task of obtaining and transmitting 
to Bolivar secret intelligence respecting the force, 
disposition and plans of operation, of the royalist 
army. The particulars of this important information 
she contrived to collect from the Spanish officers 
themselves, at the Zeriulias, or evening conversations 
at her house, which were frequented by many of 
them, who listened with delight to her powers of 
conversation and singing, accompanied by her guitar. 
From these officers, who could not possibly sus- 
pect so young, and apparently artless a female of 
any dangerous design, she ased to enquire, as if 
merely in the course of conversation, about their 
respective regiments; and by asking after their ab- 
sent companions, she found means of learning where 
their advanced posts were stationed. She regular! 
transmitted all the information she could collect, to 
Bolivar, by means of a trusty messenger; but unfor- 
tunately, one of her packets was intercepted, and the 
messenger, under the terror of impending death, 
was compelled to betray her. She was immediately 
tried in military court (martial law having been 
proclaimed in the ecapital,) and was condemned to 
be shot, together with her lover; although no proofs 
whatever could be produced of his having been privy 
to her undertaking. They were placed in capilla 
for twelve hours, previous to being brought out for 
execution, but even this short interval would not 
have been granted had not Zamano considered it of 
the greatest importance to discover, if possible, who 
were her accomplices. 

To effect this, no means were left untried to in- 
duce ker to betray them. She was on the one hand 
threatened by the friar who was sent to confess her, 
with eternal punishment hereafter, if she should 
dare to conceal any thing from him; and on the 
other, attempted to be bribed by offers of pardon 
and reward for herself and her betrothed, if she 
would declare by whom she had been assisted. She, 
however, resolutely denied having any accomplice 
except the messenger whom she had employed. The 
lovers were both led out the next day, and bound 
close to eaah other on two danqguillos, surrounded by 
troops. When the picket of grenadiers appointed 
to shoot them was marched up close, and in readi- 
ness, she was once more offered pardon on the for- 
mer conditions. 

She again, without evincing any signs of fear, 
declared that if she had any accomplices she would 
scorn to betray them for the purpose of saving her 
own life; but that, as Bolivar was fast approaching, 
they would be known on his arrival. Having ob- 
served that her intended husband was hesitating, as 
if about to speak, through a nataral dread of the 
death he saw so near, she implored him as her last 
request, if he had ever loved her, to shew by his 
death that he was worthy of her choice; assuring 
him that the tyrant Zamano would never spare his 
life, whatever disclosures he might make; and re- 
minding him, that he ought to derive consolation 
from the reflection that his death was shared by her 
he loved. ‘The friars retired, and the firing party 
made ready. She then for the first time, felt dread, 
and exclaimed, ‘Congue, verdugos, teneio valor de 
matar una muger! You have, then, the heart, buteh- 
ers, to kill a woman!” She immediately covered 
her face with her saya; and on drawing it aside for 
taht purpose, the words; * Viva la Patria!’ were 
discovered embroidered in gold on the basquina.— 
The signal was then given from the viceroy’s bal- 
cony, and they were both instantly shot.”—Cam- 
paigns in Veuezuela. 


NEUTRALS AND SHARKS, 
A TALE OF THE WEST INDIES. 

(The following is the substance of a letter from 
Lieut. M. Fitton, R. N., to llted Nicholl, Esq., His 
Majesty’s proctor at Jamaica, and the circumstance 
which it relates is one of those extraordinary coinci- 
dences that are almost past belief. We have taken it 
from a copy of the original, to which we heave adher- 
ed as closely as possible, aud are assured by Lieut. 
Fitton that the shark’s jaw is now in the possession 
of a gentleman in London. } 

The commander-in-chief on the Jamaica station, 
in 1799, ordered Lieut. Whylie, in the Sparrow cut- 
ter, to cruise in the Mona Passage with the tender 
of His Majesty’s ship, Abergavenny, under my com- 
mand. 

We dined together off the east end of Jamaica, 
and, on comparing notes, we found that he had ten 
guns in the Sparrew, and I had six three-pounders in 
the tender; with which it was agreed, (after we had 
dined, ) that we certainly could capture any sloop of 
war belonging to the enemy, and (before we parted) 
that we could even beat off, and tolerably well ham- 
per, a frigate. . 

We parted the next night in chase, but joined 
company again some days after, off Jaquemel, on the 
south side of St. Domingo. At daylight, the Spar- 
row was about six miles in shore; and | asked Lieut. 
Whylie, by signal, to come on board to breakfast. 

Whilst his boat was on her way, I seated myself 
on the tafrail watching her progress. ‘The morning 
was cool and serene, the sea calm and transparent. 
The far-distant rock of Altaveia was seen on the disk 
of the rising sun, as he appeared above the horizon; 
an extended line of diversified coast, with Isle la 
Vache to leeward; the stupendous mountains of 
Grand Ance, elothed in forests of eternal green, stud- 
ded with white coffee plantations, their base con- 
cealed with floating vapor, mingled their lofty sum- 


of good family in Bogota, and was distinguished by | 


mits with the ethereal blue of heaven! There was 


reenanen so inspiring in the whole scene, added to i Ct 
the cool freshness of-the morning, and the stillness | 
of all around, that it was worth going five thousand or 
miles to witness, at the risk of dying of the yellow ‘ ° 
wo a the lot of many a good fellow that I have f 7 ] 

nown. ’ 
As I was thus seated on the stern, I observed at ' I | 
some distance from the vessel a dead bullock floating Ch 
on the surface of the water, and some sharks busily ] 
tearing it to pieces. This did not excite my sur- has 
prise, as | was then in the track of cattle-loaded tho 
vessels from Puerto Cavello and ‘Laguayra; but I per 
ordered it to be towed alongside, which was soon . 
done, the sharks following it. Among the sharks h 
there was one much larger than the others, which I w 
resolved to catch, and make a walking stick of his 7 
back bone, by inserting a wire through it, as I had t 
seen frequently done. ms 
I baited the hook with a four pound piece of beef; a 
but John-shark rubbed himself agginst it several ina 
times, and did not seem quite to fancy it, although b ~ 
the others would have taken it, if ] had not drawn . 
it from them. Seeing that this huge fellow was ra- 
ther dainty, I changed the bait for a piece of pork, pa 
which, after slighting for some time, he at last “ x 
bolted. With a strong effort, I fixed the hook in “ 
his jaws; as a matter of course, in his turn he that 
sprung forward, but, after playing him a little with stan 
about sixty fathoms of line, I had him hoisted on sel : 
board. reec 
The process of dissecting him was soon commen- reso 
ecd; and being curious to know what he had got in self. 
his stomach, it was quickly opened, when, to our i 
astonishment, out came a large bundle of papers tied Ada 
up with a String. Li 
The sailor who had been the principal character men 
on the occasion, like most others, loved a joke; and, thro 
as he presented the bundle to me, said, with a smile, In 
A packet, sir, by ! I hope its from England: that 
please your hononr, (touching his hat) will you look othe: 
if there’s ere a letter for me; I should like to hear of o 
from my old blowing! . Chri 
The papers, excepting the envelope, were in a a 7% 
perfect state; they related to a vessel’s cargo, and a with 
letter, dated at the island of Curacoa, had this come were 
mencement, ‘* My good friend Mr. Christopher sarpe 
Schultz, of Baltimore, supereargo of the American vesse 
brig Nancy, will hand you this.” Mercantile affairs cupal 
then followed. howe 
My first idea was that the shark had come from cay 
the island of Curacoa; the next was, that the papers they 
had been thrown overboard from some vessel chased havin 
by one of his majesty’s cruisers, them 
I therefore hailed the man at the masthead, and Amel 
told him to keep a good lookout, as, no doubt, there horse 
was a vessel not far off. ‘*There’s nothing in sight, tonto, 
sir,” he answered, ‘‘but the Sparrow cutter in shore, and h 
and her boat pulling on board.” Well, keep a bright 
look-out, my boy, I said; and remember the bottle 
of rum, and the dollar, and a day’s leave on shore; CON 
for I always liked toreward my men for every strange } 
sail that turned out to be an enemy; and in case of Tc 
gross neglect, which seldom happened, I gave them ovesy 
something else. And yet my men were much attach- howe 
ed to me, from the thorough conviction that I would attenc 
serve out my own brother in the same way: never pr adh 
making (as they said) fish of one and flesh of another, — 
and never seeing a fault until I had broken my shins on 
over it. 
Lieut. Whylie shortly after this arrived on board. of the 
He was one of the old school, a perfect seaman, who I livec 
had (like myself) waddled to the water as soon as he feeling 
was out of his shell; and yet he had no affinity, more revere 
than oil, for that element—water being what he never one s 
took in. He was brave, of course, and had a strong being 
regard for the enemy, and loved to lie close—“Yard Jy joy on 
arm and yard arm,” was his maxim. He had com- ,f& ing eal 
pleted his education from books scattered on the rud- % sertior 
der-head, to him equally authentic and erudite, such BO and in 
as Homer’s iad, Hudibras, Pilgrim’s Progress, &c. Fy I cor 
In religion, he thoughta short prayer, well said, bet- twelve 
ter than a life monastic; and, like most Christians of confess 
that day, abhorred popery an‘ the pope, although be come 
would have jumped overboard any day to save him therefc 
from drowning. In speech, Lieut. Whylie was short the hig 
and emphatic; but if a word of learned length came me; bu 
athwart him, either end seemed indifferent, and he formed 
had a knack of adding a syllable to those already riage fi 
sufficiently long. ‘The West Indies suited him ex- me, wh 
actly, it being a ‘* brae country, where ye are aye comme 
drinking, and aye dry.” Alas, poor Whylie, he has ) girl) th 
taken his final launch; many’s the cruise we have had  gecale 
together; he wasa merry good hearted fellow, “take ' sides, v 
him all in all.” mamms 
When Lieut. Whylie arrived on board, the follows possible 
ing dialogue ensued between us. found ;¢ 
Whylie.—W hat a devil of along puil you have sites for 
given me this morning, and nota breath of air out of | gitated | 
the heavens; come, is breakfast ready? commer 
Fitton. —Well, Whylie, my boy, what luck have confes 
ou had since we parted co. / before t 
Whylie.—Luck! Why I have taken a Dutch’ possess 
schooner and a French schooner, and have detained —_ sine qus 
an American brig. (Looking round and seeing the idier w! 
shark:) But why do you dirty your decks with those Was dec 
cursed ammmals? You’ll be a boy all your life-time— tions to. 
Fitton. giving 
Fitton.—Tell me, Whylie, was your American fool, th 
brig named Naney? reste, he 
Whylie.—Yes, she was; you have met her, I sup- @ world of 
se. timental 
Fitton.—No, I have not; I never saw her. ‘and thre 
Whylie.—Then how did you know the brig Thad and all 


detained was named Nancy? 
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Fitton. —Was there a supereargo on board, called 
Christopher Schultz, of Baltimore? 
Whylie.—Yes, there was; his name was Schultz, 
or, Shoolts, or some d—— Dutch name or other; why, 
ou must have spoken her? 
Fitton. —No, have not; 1 never saw her. 
Whylie.—Then, how the devil came you to know 
I had detained an American brig called Nancy, 
Christopher Schultz, supereargo? 
Fitton.—The shark you see lying there, my boy, 
has brought me full information about the Nancy, and 
those papers you see spread out to dry are her pa- 


pers. 

Whylie.--That won’t do, Fitton, for I sealed all 
her papers up, and gave them in charge of the prize 
master, when I sent the vessel away. 

Fitton.—The papers delivered to you by the mas- 
ter, when you overhauled him, you have of course 
sent away with the vessel, but her true papers, 
which prove the owners to be enemies, and not 
Americans, are those which you see drying on deck, 
brought to me by that shark you abuse me for catching 

Lieut. Whylie stared at me—at the shark—at the 
papers—then quickly descended the cabin ladder, 
calling out ‘* Breakfast ho-—breakfast—none of your 
tricks upon travellers--none of your stuff, Fitton.” 

1 soon after parted company, and I am not sure 
that Lieut. Whylie fully comprehended the cireum- 
stance until he returned into port, and found the ves- 
sel and cargo condemned to him asa prize, by the 
recovery of the true papers; leaving to Jonathan no 
resource in future, but to swallow the papers him- 
self. 

Having preserved the shark’s jaw, I sent it to the 
Admiralty Court of Jamaica, and wrote upon it, 
«“ Lieut. Fitton’s compliments, and begs to recom- 
mend this jaw asa collar for the neutrals to swear 
through.” 

In addition to the foregoing, Lieut. Fitton remarks, 
that the same papers led to the condemnation of an- 
other vessel, that was taken into Port Royal by one 
of our cruisers. We believe that her name was 
Christophe. It happened that Lieut. Fitton dined at 
a Table d’ Hote at Kingston, afterwards, in company 
with the master and supereargo of the Nancy, who 
were making loud complaints of the brass-bottomed 
sarpents, the tyrants of the sea, that would not allow 
vessels under a neutral flag to fotlow their legal oc- 
cupations. ‘The contents of the shark’s stomach, 
however, had proved them to be otherwise; and it 
was not until Lieut. Fitton had left the table, that 
they learned the fact of their vessel’s true papers 
having been thus found. It was communicated to 
them by the captain of a Danish vessel, named the 
Ameland; and on hearing it, they immediately took 
horses, and crossed the Blue mountains to Port An- 
tonio, from thence they departed, leaving the Nancy 
and her cargo to their fate. 


From the London Court Journal. 
CONFESSIONS OF A FASHIONABLE WIFE. 


I confess that I had great pains taken to teach me 
every kind of what is cailed useful knowledge, which, 
however, l determined from seven years old never to 
attend to. I voted it all a humbug of the gover- 
ness’s, for mamma never did, or thought about, any 
thing of the kind. I confess also that 1 had from my 

outh a disregard for, and dislike at religion, chiefly 
te I thought it unfashionable, and that it inter- 
fered with amusement. I caught hold, therefore, 
of the received axioms and aphorisms of the people 
I lived with—namely, that all expression of religious 
feeling was cant, all attendance on its institutions, all 
reverence for its professors, hypocrisy, and this in 
one sweeping clause, without any exception—that 
being the shortest way to silence conscience, and en- 
joy one’s independence of action. I confess the be- 
ing called a sensible person, when I made these as- 
sertions, tended very much to confirm me in them, 
and in the good opinion I entertained of myself. 

I confess that the only thing I thought of after 
twelve years old, was dress, and getting married; I 
confess the only object IL had in marriage was to be- 
come a lady of fashion, and tohave my own way. I 
therefore made up my mind to take the first man of 
the highest title and estate who should propose for 
me; but regard or affection for the individual never 
formed a component part of the transaction. Mar- 
riage first, love after; for thus I saw it in those around 
me, who were most highly courted, flattered, and 
commended. I confess (for I was a very sensible 
girl) that I considered an establishment on the first 
scale was necessary, a lover only an adjunet—be- 
sides, who ever saw a lover in a husband! I heard 
mamma declare a thousand times that was quite im- 
possible. I confess, therefore, that the moment I 
found a person who possessed the necessary requi- 
sites for marriage—namely, title and fortune—I he- 
sitated not a moment to say ** Yes,” and I directly 
commenced my career of Giversion and dissipation. 
I confess, however, I began a little too soon, that is, 
before the knot was indissolubly tied, to put me in 
possession of an etat; for thinking I had secured that 

sine qua non, I listened to the fleurottes of every 
idler who had marked me out (since my marriage 
was declared) asa safe object for paying their atten- 
ions to; but | confess I had nearly been caught, by 


w giving too much encouragement to one who, poor 


fool, thought I should jilt the Marquis for him. Au 


} reste, he was very young and raw, and new on the 


world of fashion, so much so, that he was quite sen- 
timentally furious on discovering that I was engaged, 
and threatened to blow out the brains ef my father, 
and all sorts of vulgar violences, 


But mamma, I confess, managed that matter very 
cleverly for me, and declared she never dreamt of 
his attaching such consequence to the manners of an 
innocent ehild like myself. Well, I contess, never- 
theless, that the innocent child was in a great fright, 
lest she should have marred a real good situation for 
half an hour’s amusement; but I confess I never 
thought Mr. Fitzallan could be so weak as to sup- 
pose that, although he dressed well and talked well, 
1 should think of bartering such a parti as the Mar- 
quis, for his poverty. I confess it would have been 
very entertaining, however, to witness his extravagan- 
cies—complaining here, and complaining there—was 
it not that | was considerably alarmed lest the Mar- 
quis should hear it—and he did hear it and was very 
near breaking off our engagement. I confess that I 
had nothing tor it but becoming very sick, and getting 


mamma to carry me off tothe country, where I was 
bored to death till she got the Marquis to come and and don’t bother themselves about the inches as we 
I confess I never was more puz- | little devils are obliged to do. 
zled than to try to look ill and well at the same trme, | 


see how ill I was. 


but I darkened the room, and let my hair hangabout | 


out of curl, which gave a melancholy length to my | Fingal’s house. 
face, and L wore a very deep coloured gown that my | 


complexion might appear pale, and I laughed in my | 
sleeve when I saw I succeeded, and I was obliged to | 
turn my head away when I heard mamma whisper | 
him thatI was dying for him—lest I should have 
laughed outright, and finally, I coniess I did laugh 
Openly ‘ae moment we were actually married. 

I confess 1 was monstrously astonished when my 
Lord began to comment on my dress and demeanour, 
very soon indeed after the knot was tied, which un- 
ties all the loves and graces, and still more when he 
complained of my conduct—and actually forbade my | 
going where I chose. I confess I was troubled for a 
moment to know what to do;—I tried several ways 
—sulks, smiles, commands—all were unavailing.— 
I #onfess I never had an idea how much a husband 
has it in his power to tormenta wile;—but I confess 
too that I think my Lord met with his match. In 
despite of frowns, and threats, and oaths, and all the 
horrors of « matrimonial couch every night, or rather 
morning, | went on my own way, and compensated 
to myself for all his brutal behaviour, by flirting 
right and left, and afficheing love 1 never felt. At 
last, I confess, he grew too bad even my for master 
spirit, and I determined to leave him, for I had previ- 
ously secured a handsome income, come what might. 
Nevertheless, 1 should not, | knew, be able to enjoy 
sO much state, and this was the only thing that trou- 
bled me. I confess, when I did leave him on trial, 
I was exceedingly disappointed at finding my means 
inadequate to my habits and tastes of life. 1 confess, 
therefore, I used every artifice to get back to him, 
and perjured myself fifty times over, to convince him 
there was no truth in what he suspected. 

1 confess tnat, for fourteen days, I wore no rouge, 
and practised sighing and bringing tears into my 
eyes, and tremours over my frame. ButI confess my- 
self most obliged to my eldest sister for playing the 
bully in my behalf: she had recourse again to * coun- 
try quarters,’ and, I believe, after all, T never should 
have succeeded in being reinstated in my former 
position, but for my sister’s spirit in making the man 
fix the day for taking me home again, alleging that 
alonger delay might blow the affair to the public, 
and that then he would be laughed at. ‘This suc- 
ceeded. I was reinstated and began the same game 
over again. I confess I was very glad to observe 
that my Lord had taken his parti, ce frequented the 
society of actresses and other women of doubtful 
character, because it gave me power to recrimiuate, 
if he should be foolish enough to remark what I did 
myself. I played this game with great success, and 
succeeded in quarrelling with all my relations and 
friends who might have taken upon them to lecture 
me. I confess, also, that I had also what the stupid 
part of the world called an excellent example in 
some of them; but l would rather have died than have 
lived so dull a life. Iconfess I had no pleasure in 
anything but dress,admiration, amusement, and eclat. 
I confess that I at last succeeded perfectly in forming 
a matrimonial menage, that goes on quite happily. 
I soon discovered, by vigilauce, and also by ocea- 
sional accident, that my Lord had various interests 
which he would not wish me to be aware of. One 
of the latter was as follows:—A jeweller sent me in 
my bill one Christmas (I wonder he did, for I never 
paid him,) and in it I saw various strange articles, 
amongst which was certain children’s toys and other 
gewgaws, with which I knew I had nothing to do.— 
With a triumphant smile, I very quietly placed it 
before my Lord Marquis’s nose, just as he had swal- 
lowed his first cup of tea, asking him, in the sweet- 
est tones imaginable, if he knew anything of these 
charges. His air and answer, though the latter was 
of course, a negative, sufficiently informed me of 
that which I wished to know; and ever since, we 
have lived like turtle doves together. 

I contess, that if I live long enough to go on with 
my confessions, I shall give the most learned history 
of all secrets of conjugal felicity that has ever yet been 
given to the public. 


EXTRACT FROM PETER SIMPLE—ON THE 
TRIALS OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 

**First and foremost you must know that I am 
descended from the great O‘Brien Borru, who was 
a King in his time, as the great Fingal was before 
him. Of course you’ve heard of Fingal?” 

“ I can’t say that I ever did,” I replied. 

**Never heard of Fingal?—-murder—Where must 
you have been all your life? Well, then, to give 


gal bothered the great Scotch giant. Fi you 
must know was a giant himself, and no fool of a one; 
and any One that affronted him was sure of a beating, 
as I am to keep the middle watch to-night. But 
there was a giant in Scotland as tall as the mainmast, 
more or less, as we say when we an’t quite sure, as 
it saves telling more lies than there’s occasion for. 
Well, this Scotch giant heard of Fingal; and how he 
had beaten every body; and he said, ** who is this} 
Fingal? By Jasus,” says he in Scotch, ‘*I’d just | 
walk over and see what he is made of.” So he 
walked across the Irish channel, and landed within 
half a mile of Belfast; whether he was out of his 
depth or not, I can’t tell, though I suspect he was 
not dry footed. When Fingal heard that this great 
chap was Comin over, he was in a devil of a fright; 


of the evening, guitars, fiddles, and pipes, are bound 
round with biack crape or ribbons, edi with these 
emblems of mourning, buried in the earth, their 
uses being supposed to have ceased with the termi- 
nation of the carnival. 

The scene was as curious as it was brilliant; the 
quantity of diamonds, pearls, and gold and silver or~ 
naments that was displayed, according to the cire 
cumstances of the wearers, wasimmense. Some of 
the ear-rings are so ponderous as to require ronad 
the top of the head a gold chain, the ends of which 
are attached to the ear-rings, to relive the ears from 
the weight. The Cholas, in particular, pride them- 
selves in the exhibition of their jewellery on this 
evening; their dress, too, is more conspicuous than 


you some notion of Fingal, I will tell you how Fin- 


that of others; a full-plaited petticoat, containing from 
twelve to fourteen yards of rich velvet or satint trim- 
med with ribbons of the most gaudy colours, and 
sometimes with festoons of artificial flowers. A 
scarf is thrown over the shoulders, but not so as to 
hide the shining raven tresses that hang in plaits 
down the back; on the head they sometimes weara 
narrow brimmed black hat, similar to those of the 
Welsh women. The whole produces a very striking 
effect on a fine handsome figure, which, at the age 
of twenty, they generally exhibit. 

Although the days of the carnival were spent in 
tumultuous glee, and much drunkenness prevailed 
among all the lower orders, quarrels were few, and, 
in the densest crowd, picking pockets were never 
known or heard of. ‘The Indians contioued running 
through the streets, morning, noon, and night, beat- 
ing drums, blowing horns and whistles, accompa. 
nied by the screams of women and children, but 
never molested other parties, and seemed in perfect 
concord themselves.—Temple’s Travels in Peru, 


for they told him that the Scotchman was taller by a 
few feet or so. Giants, you know, measure by feet, 


So Fingal kept a 
sharp lookout for the Scotchman; and one fine morn- 
ing there he was, sure enough, coming up the hill to 
If Fingal was.afraid betore, he had 
more reason to be afraid when he saw the fellow; for 
he looked for all the world like a monument on a 
voyage of discovery. So Fingal ran into bis house, 
and called his wife Shaya: ** Mavournen,” says he, 
** be quick now; there’s that big bull of a Scotchman 
coming up the hill, Kiver me up with blankets, and 
if he asks who is in bed tell him its the ehild.”” So 
Fingal lay down on the bed, and his wife had just 
time to cover him up, when in comes the Scotchman, 
and although he stooped low, he broke his head 
against the portal. ‘* Where’s that baste Fingal?” 
says he, rubbing his forehead; ‘* show himto me that 
I may give him a bating.” 

** Whist, whist!” cries Shaya, ‘if you don’t you'll 
wake the baby; and then him that you talk of bating 
will be the death of you if he comes in.” “ Is that 
the baby?” cried the Scotchman with surprise, look- 
ing at the great carcase muflled up in the blanket.— 
** Sure it 1s,” cried Shaya, ‘* and Fingal’s baby too; 
so don’t you wake him or Fingal will twist your neck 
ina minute,” ** By the cross of St. Andrew,” re- 
plied the giant, ** then it is time for me to be off, for 
if that’s his baby, I'll be a mouthful for the fellow 
himself. Good morning to ye.” So the Scotch 
giant ran cut of the house, and never stopped to eat 
or drink until he got back to his own hills; for he 
was nearly drowned in having mistaken in bis pass- 
age across the channel, in his great hurry. 

**'Then Fingal got up and Jaughed, as well he 
might, at his own cuteness,’ and so ends the story 
about Fingal.” —Blackwood’s Maguzine. 


Transplanting Trees.—The Messrs. Thorburn 
have conferred an obligation of no ordinary extent 
upon the city, by their recent republication of the 
‘Planter’s Guide.’ Strolling through Bleeeker street 
the other day, we were agreeably surprised to find 
in front of the residc nce of Silas E. Burrows, a large 
horse-chesnut and ox-heart cherry-tree, and several 
others, ocupying a space which, buta month ago, 
was perfectly barren! Struck with their fine appear- 
ance, we inquired how this magic change had been 
wrought; and were informed that Mr. Burrows, 
availing himself of the plan suggested by Sir Henry 
Steuart, had, asa mere matter of experiment, trans 
planted these noble natives of the fields from a short 
distance out of town—and here they stood, in all the 
glory of their shade, freshness and beauty—the won- 
der and admiration of the passers by. Not amon 
the least surprised appeared the birds, several o 
whom were enjoying this sudden accession to their 
city comforts, with many novel demonstrations of 
pleasure. Mr. Burrows is of opinion, that the whole 
city might be similarly embellished at a moderate 
expense, He has set our wealthy citizens a good exe 
ample, which, we trust, will not be lost. If the inere- 
dulous reader possesses any ambulatery propeasities, 
he will find himself amply compensated for the 
trouble of a welk to Carrol-place, by the appearances 
of this really refreshing sight. —V. Mirror. 


on 


The following painful circumstance took place in 
Kensington, on Tuesday last:—Medicine was require 
ed for a woman recently confined, and the husband 
went out and procured a suitable quantity of pul 
verized rhubarb; shortly afterwards the sister of the 


patient came in, and advised that the rhubarb should 
not be taken; it was put away accordingly, and the 
sister at the same time put into another place a small 
quantity of powders procured to kill cockr oaches.—~ 
‘This took place ou Sunday, and on Tuesday morning 
a resort to medicine was found necessary, when the 
woman thought to take the rhubarb, but mixed the 
cockroach poison, took it, and shortly afterwards 
died. ‘The case caused much speculation, and gave 
rise to censure, before the Coroner, by diligent exe 
amination, arrived at the facts as we have stated them 
above. 


THE CARNIVALIN PERU. 
Dead asleep— Carnival merriment— Costume of the 
Cholas. 

Feb 28.—Had a stranger for the first time enter- 
ed Potosi about noon on this day, he might have 
imagined that he had arrived in an uninhabited city. 
All doors and wiudows weve closed; business of 
every kind was at a stand, and even the murket- 
places were deserted and without any supply of pro- 
visions; not a living soul was to be seen in the streets; 
the wery condor, which usually shuns the abode of 
man, soared over the town as in surprise at the de- 
solation; a deathlike silence prevailed, as though the 
inhabitants were stretched in their tombs, or stretch- 
ed in their beds, dead asleep! Yes; precisely so— 
dead asleep! This was the real cause. Yesterday 
being Shrove Tuesday, the entire day and night were 
spent in one continued round of mirth and festivity 
peculiar to these people, who, at all times, prefer 
their numerous holidays to their few days ot work; 
but, on this festival, all thoughts of the concerns of 
this world or the next, are utterly abandoned, for 
the purpose of devoting them wholly and solely to 
the enjoyment of the last day of the carnival. 

Grandfathers and grandmothers, with one foot in 
the grave, withdraw it on this occasion for a last fee- 
ble hop in the dancing ring of younger generations. 
All seem inspired with the innocent folly of first 
childhood, and the whole population, male and fe- 
male, become blended as in one family party of joy 
and jubilee. Being one of them, I should feel tor- 
ever ashamed had I declined performing my part; | 
therefore dealt and received, with inconsiderate pro- 
digality, showers of flour, powdered stareh, and bon 
bons; I pelted the ladies and was pelted by them 
with dozens of egg shells, filled with perfumed wa- 
ters, which are sometimes poured, even to drench- 
ing, upon some favorite victim, and a well directed 
shot in the face with one of those egg shells is not 
at all times agreeable; but, as all suffer alike, no one 
can feel angry at a fellow sufferer’s joke— 

‘* Nor jest mean insult where men sympathize.” 

Such wss the scene yesterday, and such the ex- 
haustion occasioned by dancing, racing, singing, 
screaming, and unbounded indulgence in drink of 
all sorts, for twenty-four successive hours, that this 
day one-half the inhabitants kept their beds from 
inebriety, and the other half from excessive fatigue; 
thatis to say, some were intoxicated with joy as 
others were with drinking. 

Towards evening, animation being restored, all 
again rose, and, according to ancient custom, dress- 
ed and adorned themselves inall the riches and finery 
they either possessed, or borrowed, or could in any 
way obtain; then proceeded in promenade toa short 
distance from the town, under the great mountain, 
there, in one grand fertuliato sit and converse, or, 
for those who had strength left, to dance until sun- 
set. This assemblage is for the purpose of ** bury- 
ing the festivities of the carnival,” for, at the close 


A labourer in blasting rocks on the rail-road, on 
Monday last, was severely injured in his face from 
the accidental discharge of what is commonly called 
a **sand blast.” It was, however, but about half 
prepared, otherwise its effects must have proved fatal, 


Captain Kidism.—We are informed that, whilst 
a person was recently engaged in digging about the 
foundation of a house, in the vicinity of the railroad, 
in this place, he came upon a Pot oF money, filled 
it is said, with Spanish dollars! But from the cone 
firmed se/fshness of the fortunate finder, we undere 
stand that little is known of the contents of the pot 
or jar, or the amount of money—though it is certain 
that it contained silver coin. Perhaps we may 
hereafter be enabled to give a correct statement of 
he circumstance.— Germ. Tel. 


The panorama ofthe city of Mexico, at present 
exhibiting inthe saloon of the Washingten Hall, 
South Third street, derives a very high interest from 
the great events of which it has been, and indeed, 
though ina more subdued manner, continues to be the. 
theatre. It is pretty much the same with nations as 
with individuals; circumstances give them notoriety 
or distinction, which always, be it laudable or cone 
demnatory, excites curiosity. Who, with any know- 
ledge of Rome’s former greatness, and the virtues or 
vices of her conquering rulers, would not wish to 
walk in the silence of the Coliseum, or muse amid 
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the ruified palace of the Czsars? Who ‘would not 
wish {0 tread the electric ground of Marathon or 
Thermopylsz—or rather, who would wish to behold, 
and in beholding to believe as sacred, the dwelling of 
“The Father of his Country?” Thus it is that the 
mind is ever alive to the attractions which the decay 
of time can never entirely separate from objects 
which history has immortalized. The city, of which 
the living panorama is now exhibiting, is one of those 
objects. ts history is one of the most active and 
interesting, and has for several centuries formed a 
very engrossing portion of European annals, and is 
therefore fully entitled to a share of that attention 
which the worldtpays to whatever is celebrated. 

Chron. 


Rocvery are becoming ex- 
ceedingly skilfull ia their schemes of dishonesty— 
witness the following:— 

On Wednesday morning, a lad abont 16 or 17 years 
of age, knocked at the door of a house in the North- 
ern Liberties, and presented to the lady who opened 
it, two boxesof Havana Segars, which he said had 
been purchased of his master, by the lady’s son. The 
lady not having any knowledge of the purchase, told 
the boy that he was probably migtaken in the place. 
He replied, he knew he was right as to the house; 
his master—who he alleged lived in Market street, 
and was selling out his stock below cost—had given 

him explicit directions. He further said that the se- 
rs were very cheap, and that the son had directed 
them to be sent home, because he had not sufficient 
change with him when he bought them to pay for 
them. The lady was still distrustful, but the ap- 
pearance of the boy was not calculated to excite sus- 
picion, and she paid him for segars—the price being 
a larg? one. 

At noon, the young gentleman came home, but 
knew nothing about the man selling out--the boy— 
nor the segars. 
two hundred common segars, which the boxes were 
found to contain, at the price of better ones. 


* 


The Cholera at Havana.—A letter from Havana 
of the 29th ult. states the number of deaths from the 
25th February to the 14th April to be 10,195, of 
which more than 7,000 were coloured people. T 
same letter says, that Matanzas is almost free from 
the epidemic, although it continues to spread in the 
interior. The havoe, it is added, has been horrible 
in some of the plantations, and some of the planters 
will be entirely ruined. 


SPRING. 


THE FISHERMAN. ~ 

A TALE OF THE HEBRIDES. 
The skiff was launched, the kind adiew was given, 
The white sail wooed the baimy*breath of heaven ; 
So calm her course, the shallop seemed to rest, - 
Lulied like a babe, on Ocean's fonds breast; 
The sun with glory fired the horizon’s brim, 
Like Hope, more bright as all around grows dim— 
The sea bird's note, the splash of billows near, 
The fisher’s song, were all that met the ear; 
Peace, like a halcyon, mautied earth and sky, 
And bade in Man each warring passion die. 


And Edith watched her Consort’s distant sail, 
Till lost in clouds, then sought the broomwood vale 5 
There, as she decked her cot, with busy care, 
Oft for his safety rose the heart-felt prayer ; 
Yet nought she feared, so calm the twilight deep, 


The whole wasa trick to dispose of 


a The lightnings glare, the winds more wildly sweep, 
Still the strong swimmer breasts the raging deep ; 

His eye is tow’rd that blazing beacon cast, 

He hears his consort’s shriek upon the blast; 

Love, thoughts ofdeath, uphold him like a charm, 

Inspire his soul, invigorate his arm ; 

But, lo! the breakers boil—his strength is o’er— 

A groan—a splash—a struggle—and no more! 


And Edith saw, and wrung her pallid hands, 

And beat her breast, and sank upon the sands— 
But, tracing now those wailings of despair, 

The hamlet sires with torches gather there ; 

And, whilst they gaze, the surges waft on shore 
The form of him who loves ard breathes no more; 
Slow-paced and sad, they bear him up the vale, 
Where his white cottage fronts the western gale, 
Ply every art to animate that frame, 

Where yet may linger life’s suspended flame. 


But who is she, though terror, wo, enthral 
Her sinking heart, more active than they all? 
Chafes that dear form so pale and powerless now, 
Breathes on his lips, and warms his icy brow ? 
Oh, Woman! Nature made thee for thy dower, 
Skill, patience, hope, in dark affliction’s hour— 
Hark to that sigh!—he breathes—life’s purple streak 
Dyes his white lip and flutters on his cheek; 
And, like pale fiowers long closed by chilling skies, 
He opes in mute amaze his languid eyes. 


And Arnold sinks in Edith’s rapturous arms, 
Blesses her care, and calms her wild alarms; 
She asks no thanks for all her toil and love, 
But wafts her prayers of gratitude above ; 
The Seaman, worn by lengthened pains and woes, 
Now on her bosom drops in calm repose ; 
And oe’r, him Edith bends in many a smile, 
And fondly sings to charm his dreams the while— 
‘* Sleep on, dear love! no baletul visions rise, 
Of foaming floods, and tempest darkened skies ; 
Dream how our vale is smiling bright with flowers, 
And hear the spring. birds warbling in their bowers; 
Dream of thy little field, thy goats, thy corn, 
The feast at evening, and the chase at morn ; 
How friends will greet thee all thy dangers o’er, 
And Edith solace, tend, and’ love thee more.” 


* @t Kilda, or Hirt, the most westerly Isle. of the He- 
brides. My 


The following parody of **Roy’s Wife,’? we copy 
from the Augusta Chronicle, It is attributed to the 


‘The: Hon. Warren R. Davis, and is said to have beeu 


} written by him ina sportive moment, in the Album 
cf the amiable and accomplished lady of the Hon. 
Mr. Johnston, Senator from Louisiana. 


PARODY. 


Johnston’s wife of Louisiana ! 
Johnston's wife of Louisiana! 
fe: The fairest flower that ever bloomed 


ei In Southern sun or gay savana.* 


* The incas’ blood flows in her veins—t 
The Incas’ soul her bright eyes lighten ; 
Child of the sun, like him she reigns, 
To cheer our hopes, our sorrows brighten. 


Johnston’s wife of Louisiana! 
Johuston’s wife of Loutsiana! 

The fairest flower that ever bloomed 
Jn Southern sun or gay savana. 


Johnston’s wife of Lousiana! 
Johnston’s wife of Louisiana! 
She hath a way to win all hearts, 

And bow them to the shrine of Anna! 
Her mind is radiant with the lore 

Of ancient and of modern story ; 
And native wit, in richer store, 

Bedecks her with its rainbow glory. 


Johnston’s wife of Louisiana! 
Johnston’s wife ot Louisiana! 

She hatha way to charm al} hearts, 
And bow them to theshbrine of Anna! 


Johnston’s wife of Louisiana! 

Johnston’s wife of Louisiana! 

The hapless Bard who sings her praise, 

Now worships at the shrine of Anna! 

*T was such a vision, bright, but brief, 
In early youth his true heart rended, 

Then left it, like a fallen leaf, 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


It is a gallant play ; for the sun is bright, 
And the rivulet sings a merrier yond 
The gram in the meadow waves dark and light 
As the trees fling shade, or the breeze is strong. 
And over the hills, whetiier rocky or green, 
Troops of the noon-day ghosts are seen ; 
The lovely shacows of lovelier clouds, 


With the gleam of the mountains amongst theif crow ds. 


The birds as they fly scarce use their wings, 
They are borne upon those of the wind to-day ; 
And their plumes are ruffled, like all green things, 
And flowers, and streams, by his noisy play. 
One hour—and valley, and wood, and hill, 
May be sleeping and shining all bright and still; 
Not a wave, nota leaf, not a spray in motion, 
Of all which now looks like a vernal ocean; 
Beautiful that,—yet I love to see 
Thy strength, O wind, in the forest tree. 


FAREWELL TO A FRIEND DEPARTED. 
BY BISHOP HEBER. 


Thou art gone to the grave—but we will not 
deplore thee; 
Though sorrows and darkness encompass the 
tomb, 
The Saviour has passed through its portals 
before thee, 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through 
the gloom. 


Thou art gone to the grave—we no longer be- 
hold thee, 
Nortread the rough path of the world by thy 
siat; 
But the wide arms of mercy are spread to un- 
fold thee, 
And sinners may hope, since the sinless has 
died. 


Thou art gone to the grave—and its mansion, 


forsaking, 


Perhaps thy tried spirit in doubt linger’d 


long, 
But the sander of heayen beam’d bright on 
thy walking, 
And the song which thou heard’st was the 
seraphii’s song. 


- Thou art gone to the grave—but *twere wrong 
to deplore thee, ’ 
When God was thy ransom, thy guardian, 
thy guide; ‘ 
He gave thee, and took thee, and soon will re- 
store thee, 
Where death hath no sting, since the Saviour 
hath died. 


CHRIST BLESSING THE BREAD. 


Onward it speeds! the awful hour 
From man’s first fall decreed, 4 
When the dark serpent’s wrath shall bruise 
The woman’s spotless seed; 
The foe He met—the desert path 
Triumphantly He trod, 
But now a darker, deadlier strife 
Awaits the son of God! 


Soon shall a strange and midnight gloom 
Involve the conscious heaven, 

While in Jehovah’s inmost fane 
The mystic veil is riven! 

Soon shall one deep and dying groan 
The solid mountains rend, 

The yawning graves shall yield their dead 
The buried saints aed ! 


And yet amid his little flock, 
Still Jesus stands serene, . 

Unawed by suffering, yet to be 
Unchanged by what hath been; 

Still beams the light of love undimmed 
In that benignant eye, 


Where’er I turn, whate’er betide, 
My Lord shall combat by my side. 
The Lord’s my banner! Grief may low’r, 


Or joy may gild the passing hour: 
Alike in sunshine, or in rai 

My shall his suceour deign: 
Alike Pll serve and trust my Lord, 


His grace my shield, his word my sword, 


The Lord’s my banner! Forward still 
I press, obedient to his will; 

The toils, the suffering, of my lot, 

In Christ’s dear presence all forgot: 
My only wish, to find him nigh, 

With him to live, in him to die! 


The Lord’s my banner! Round my tomb 
No wreath may twine, no cypress bloom: 
No friend, no child, may linger near, 

To drop the tributary tear: 

Ye there my gracious Lord shall wave 
His blood-red banner o’er my grave! 


The Lord’s my banner! In that day, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away; 

While thousands to the mountains call, 

en their sinful heads to fall; 

That banner from the throne display’d, 

Shall draw the ransom’d to its shade! 
Edinburgh. H. E. 


MARRIED. 

On Thursday, 9th instant, by John Shaw, Esq. Mr. 
JAS. FOWLER, of Kensington, to Miss CATHERINE 
DANIELS, of the Northern Liberties. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Manning B. Roche, 
Mr. BENJAMIN STRATTON, to Miss SUSANNAH 
ELEANOR, youngest daughter of the late George Knorr, 

ay by the Rev. Mr. Win- 
chester, Mr. - DRANE, to Mis 
BONSALL, all of this city. satan 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, Mr. GEORGE 
C. LEIB, to Miss SUSANNA DICK, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 14th inst, by the Rev. 8. H. ‘Tyng, 
ISAAC M. ASHTON, to PHEBE AUGUSTA, daughter 
of John Ashton, all of this city. 

On the 8th inst. at Wasteland, Chester county, by the 
Rev. Mr. Read, the Rev. RICHARD THOMAS, of Phila- 
os to Miss ADELINA R. BRYAN, of the former 
place. 

On Wednesday evening, 16th instant, hy the Right Rey. 
Bishop White, SAMUEL A. LEWIS, to MARGARET 
KOLLOCK, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, Mth inst. ut St. John’s Church, by 
the Rev. Mr. Boyd, Mr. ZACHARIAH B. ZIEGLER, 
Printer, formerly of York, Penn. to Miss MARY ANN 
BECKENBACK, both of the Northern Liberties, 

On Wednesday, I5thinst. by Thomas M. Rush, Esq. of 
Spring Garden, Mr. SAMUEL M*COLLIN, to Miss ANN 
JAN& WONDERLY, both of the city of Philadelphia. 

In Frankford, on Wednesday evening, 15th inst. by the 
Rev. George. Sheets, Mr. WILLIAM WHITAKER, of 
Cedar Grove, Oxford Township, to Miss MARY ADAMS, 
of Philadelphia. 

On Saturday morning, 18th inst. by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, ALBERT G. THORP, of Augusta, Georgia, tv 
MARGARET LABAW, daughter of the late Cadet Ber- 
gasse of this city. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Charles W. Gardner, Mr. 
CHARLES J. DORRIS, of Philadelphia, to Miss ADELIA 
R. CARPENTER, of Baltimore. 

On Thursday evening, 16th instant, by the Rev. W. H. 
Delancy, D. D. Mr. DANIEL SMITH, to Miss HANNAH 
. LUWIS, daughter of the late Reeve Lewis, Esq. all of 

his city. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. GEO, 
WORK, to Miss MARY WORTHY, all of Southwark. 

On Thareday, 15th instant by Alderman M:Michael, 
RICHARD W, EARL, of Burlington, N. J, to MARY.D. 
daughter of Samuel C. Howell, of the same place. 

On the 19th instant, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. 
JOHN G. LENOIR, to Miss MARY ANN SIEN. 

On Thursday, 16th instant, by the Rev. Dr Livingston, 
Mr. WILLIAM YOUNG. of Blockley Township, to Miss 
MATILDA RUIIL, of this city. 


DIED. 


On Saturday night, 11th inst. Mr. JESSE HOFFMAN, 
in the 26th year of his age. 


Nor, save his own prophetic word, 
Aught speaks him soon to die! 


But wove a song, then rocked her babe to sleep.— 
Behold! that flash! more bright than falling star : 
And hark! hoarse thunder murmurs from afar! 

She starts, and tow’rd dark Kilda* casts her eye; 


On Life’s most rugged thora suspended. a the 11th inst. MARY, infant daughter of John M. 
; ead. 


On Tuesday morning. at her late residence, Hartsvillo, 


Johnston’s wife of Lousiana! 


Johnston’s wife of Louisiana! 


He pours within the votive cup 


Clouds ranked on clouds career along the sky ; 
Massy, fire-charged, and sullen as the grave— 
Alas, for him who toils upon the wave! 


She seeks the shore, and now, ’mid gathering night, 
‘The tempests burst in awfuiness and might ; 
The winds like fiends from heaven’s black chambers 

sweep, 

Howl through the caves, and rock the echoing deep ; 
Roused element meets element in ire ; 
Cloud darts to cloud the bolt ofliving fire; 
The stars have shrunk away in depths of gloom; 
Darkness Seems shrouding earth as in a tomb ; 
While the loud blast and hoarse resounding surge 
Anthem to lowering skies her funeral dirge. 


~ ‘With streaming hair, and pale uplifted hands, 
In wo'and terror, trembling Edith stands— 
Oh! for a glimpse of Arnold’s fragile bark! 
Wide o’er the wave she looks, but all 1s dark ; 
Now on the cliffshe wakes the beacon’s blaze-—_ 

~ ‘Bends o'er the dizzy height to weep and gaze. 
He comes not yet!—will Heaven neglect to save 
The father—spouse—the constant, and the brave ? 
The thunders peal, the torrents drench her limb— 
She hears not—feels not—only thinks of him! 
And is he lost ?thesun *round which her love, 
Her hopes, her joys, harmonious planetsmove? =, 
Hark to that shout !—and see! the lightning’s glare 
Reveals a bark—'tis Arnold! Arnold there! 


With shivered mast the skiff is onward buried, 
Stuggling like Worth amidst a bitter world; 
Tossed like a feather on the maddening foam, 

It rides, it bounds, as true tolove and home— 
Oh! why, as nearit drew, thou ruthless wave ! 
And joyful Edith stretehed her arms to save, 
Plunged’st thou that bark tu dreary gulfs below, 
Dooming one soul to darkness and to wo? 


The hapless Bard who sings her praise, 
Wept tears of blood for such an Anna! 


* ++ The gayest scene in nature is a Southern Savan- 
a enamelled with its rich variety of flowers.”—Hum- 
oldt. 


+t ** The Incas claimed their descent from the sun-*'— 
Las Casas. 


From the London Atheneum. 
*THE WIND IN THE WOODS. 


*Tis a pleasant sight on a vernal day, 
When shadow and sun divide the heaven, 
To watch the south-wind wake up for play: 
Not on the sea where ships are riven ,— 
Not on the mountain, mid rain and storm, 
But when earth is sunny and green and warm. 
O woodland wind, how [ love to see 
Thy beautiful strength in the forest tree! 


Lord of the oak, that seems lord of the wild, 

Thou art shaking bis crown and thousand arma 
With the ease of a spirit, the glee of a child, 

And the pride of a woman who knows her charms ; 
And the poplar bends like a merchant’s mast, 
His leaves, though they fall not, are fluttering fast; 
And the beech, and the lime, and the ash-crowned hill, 
Stirs toits core at thy wandering will. 


The pines that uprear themselves dark and tall, 
Black knights of the forest so stately and old, 

They must bow their heads when they hear thy call, 
Aye, bow like the lily, those Norsemen bold: 

And every tree of the field or bower, | 

Or single in strength, or many in power, 

Quiver and thrill from the leaf to the stem 


For the unseen wind is master of them! 


The rich blood of the vine, 

And “ Drink ye all the hal!owed draught,” 
He cries: ‘* This blood is mine!” 

He breaks the bread; then clasps his hands, 
And lifts his eyes in prayer, 

** Receive ye this, and view by faith 
My body symbolled there! 


‘€ For, like the wine that crowns this cup, 
My blood shall soon be shed; 

My body broken on the cross, 
As now I break the bread; 

For you the crimson streams shall flow— 
For you the Hand divine 

Bares the red sword, although the heart 
That meets the blow be mine; 


*¢ And oft your willing vows renew 
Around the sacred board, 

And break the bread, and pour the wine 
In memory of your Lord! 

To drink with me the grape’s fresh blood 
To you shall yet be given, 

Fresh from the deathless Vine that blooms 
In blest abodes of Heaven,” 


JEHOVAH NISSL. 


The Lord’s my banner! Forth Igo, 

And dread no danger, fear no foe; 

Though death, though hell beset my path, 
I scorn their power, and brave their wrath; 


Bucks county, Pa. MARY ©. wife of the Rev. James P. 
Wilson, in the 25th year of her age. 

On Saturday, lth inst. atter a lingering illness, whicb 
she bore with distinguished evidence of her faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Mrs. ELIZABETH FRANCES, wife of 
John Frances, in the 72d year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, ELIZABETH JAQUISH, in 
the 73d year of her age. 

On Thursday morning, of catarrh fever, HEN in- 
fant son of Thomas T. Ash, eged 5 months. pd 

On the 16th inst. HENRY WHITFORD, in the 23 
year of his age. 

In the harbour of Matanzas, on the 27th of April last, 
when on his return to his famly in this city, Major JOHN 
WILSON, formerly of Charleston, 8. C. and of late, Prin | 
nw Engineer on the Columbia and Philadelphia Rail- 

oad. 

At New Orleans, op the 30th ult. WM. VANDEGRIFT 

On Friday, in the 75th year of her age a 

On Thursday evening, 16th inst. CATHERINE 
infant daughter and Mary Wilson. 

n Monday morning, in the 7ist year of hi 

On Sunday evening, 19th inst. Capt. JOHN CUSHING 
in the 37th year of his age. 

On Monday morning, after a shortiliness, JOHN REED, Ge 
Sen. in the 60th year of his age. te 

On Sunday, after a long and protracted illness, whicb 
he bore with christian resignation, Mr. JOHN ALLISON, 
grain measurer, in the 66th year of hus age. 

On Thursday evening, 16th inst after a short but severe 
iliness, which he bore with christian fortitude, HENRY 
A. CHEW, in his year. 

AtSunbury, on Saturday, 11th instant, CATHERINE © 
JOSEPHINE, wife of James A. Gilmer, and daughter of 
Cornelius and Catherine Comegys, Of this city, in the, 27: 


| year ofher age. 
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